














MEMOIRS OF GENERAL TARLETON. 


UR navy and our army are the bulwarks of Great 
Britain. Hence their unfpeakable utility, and 
their exertions in this their peculiar province demand 
our warmeft admiration. To bring forward therefore 
the portraits of gallant officers, 1s our chief ambition, 
and from an authentic detail of their hiftory the pa- 
triotic reader will reap no {mail entertainment. The 
fubjeét of the prefent memoir merits our attention, H's 
. career, indeed, has been chequered, but moft of its in- 
cidents are pregnant with inftruétion. A foldier’s life 
is proverbially varied ; the buftle of martial fame is in- 
compatible with the tranquillity of fober retirement. 
To a gentleman of eminence in the mercantile world 
General Tarleton owes his birth, about the year 1755. 
He is the fecond fon of the late Mr. John Tarleton, who 
was a wealthy merchant at Liverpool. He was defigned 
by his father for the iucrative profeffion of the law. 
With this view he was at a proper age fent to Oxford, 
and from thence removed to London, where he entered 
himfelf a ftudent at the Temple. In this refpe& every 
thing was done for him which might mature his talents, 
and render him eminent in the department to which he 
was now apparently deftined. But thefe profpects 
{peedily vanifhed. Whether the ftudy of the law was 
too dry, or whether fufficient application was not given 
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to matter its difficulties, cannot be afcertained. It is an 
indifputable faét, that the profefficn was relinquithed, 
It has been, indeed, fuggefted, that young Tarleton im- 
merfed himfelf deeply in the gay and fafhionable world. 
This circumftance may eafily be believed, for youth, 
except a tight rein be held over their imagination and 
paffions, willnot ferioufly devote itfelf to moral and in- 
telle&tual improvement. 

Soon after this change of fituation, the fubjeé of this 
fketch turned his mind to the military department. The 
profpect of fame and diftinétion to be acquired in this 
line fired his ambition, and he entered into the army 
with a determination of diftinguifhing himfelf in the 
fervice of his country. 

When General Tarleton had turned his attention to 
arms, the American war had for fome time commenced, 
and was raging in the height of its fury. America, 
therefore, was the theatre on which he attempted to 
raife himfelf, and he went thither with one of the an- 
nual reinforcements fent to Sir Henry Clinton. Upon 
his arrival, he immediately applied himfelf to the re- 
duétion of the Tran/- atlantic rebels, but found that he 
had undertaken a tafk which could not be eafily ac- 
complithed. The Americans fought in what they 


deemed the facred caufe of Liberty, and this confidera- - 


tion infpired them with redoubled energy. The con- 
teft was long and fevere, the fortune of war on both 
fides very various, till at laft the colonifts, aided by fo- 
reign nations, became victorious. We are far from 
charging the Britifh generals with any deficiency of 
courage or exertion, the defeé& lay in the caufe irfelf, 
and had the advice of certain enlightened ftatefmen bee? 
regarded, America might have {till remained united to 
the mother country. General Tarleton, however, aéted 
with great fpirit during the continuance of this mot 
unhappy conteft. He diftinguifhed himfeif in various 
aétions, and his name will not be foon forgotten on the 
Weftern Continent. 
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In the year 1780, his activity was fo great, that we 
find his name in almoft every difpatch that reached the 
Britith court. The/e fucceffes were too confiderable to 
be here paffed over in filence. 

It appears from Sir Henry Clinton’s letter to Lord 
George Germain, dated Charles-Town, South Caro- 
lina, May 13, 1780, that General Tarleton greatly 
contributed to the taking of that place on the 8th of 
the preceding month. He cut off the American fup- 
plies deftined to relieve the befieged, and thus facilitated 
their furrender. Without fuch an exertion it is quef- 
tioned whether Charles-Town would have yielded to 
the Britifh arms. He was afterwards immediately fent 
to feour the country, and encountered with fuccefs 
more than once a fuperior body of the enemy’s ca- 
Valry. 

He next diftinguifhed himfelf, in the month of May, 
by an almoft incredible march, of one hundred and five 
miles in two days, from Charles-Town to Warfaw. 
Here he defeated Colonel Burford, whofe force fo 
greatly exceeded his own, that the number of the killed, 
wounded, and prifoners, exceeded that of the whole 
band with which he attacked the enemy. 

But his defeat of General Sumpter, on the 18th of 
Auguft, was deemed the mafter-piece of his exertions. 
He came upon him by furprife, at noon-day, and over- 
came his detachment, confifting of feven hundred men. 
It is remarkable, that though one hundred and fifty 
were killed, and two hundred taken, yet his entire 
force amounted only to three hundred and fifty men. 
This took place immediately after the victory obtained 
by Lord Cornwallis over General Gates, near Camden, 
in which General Tarleton bore a principal part. The 
fuccefsful effort againft Sumpter, therefore, was well 
timed ; it roufed the fpirit of the Britifh troops, it ani- 
mated them with frefh vigour. Our affairs in that part 
of the world at this period were much reduced; fuch 
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fucceffes then were acceptable, nor were they without 
their utility. 

But we are not to confine the aétivity of General 
Tarleton to the year 17803 in the month of May 1783, 
he aided Lord Cornwallis in his viétory over General 
Green, at Guildford-court. He is mentioned by his 
Lordihip in the moft handfome manner ; for {peaking 
of the engagement, it is remarked, that “ Azs appears 
ance and fpirited attack contributed much to afpecdy de 
termination of the adtion.” 

Thefe are the principal fcenes in which General 
Tarleton diftinguifhed himfelf during the American 





conteft. We have not entered mto the particulars of 


thefe refpeétive engagements. They are to be found 
in every hiftory of that unhappy war. A short ac- 
count of them has been here introduced in order to 
fhew that the martial condué& of the fubjeét of thele 
memoirs is deferving of admiration. Few officers have 
been more ftrenuous in their exertions for their coun- 
try. Activity res to be the pro sminent feature of 
his cha racter, and this trait, in perfons of of his profefiic on, 
cannot be too feduloufly cultivated, nor too warmly 
commended. This characterized Wolfe and Marlo. 
rough, and has endeared their memory to pofterity. 
General Tarleton returned home from America foon 
after the vear 1753, when a general peace was efta- 
blifhed. How he has fince pafed his me we have not 
beca particulariy informed. But we wie anes no doubt 
of his occupations having been bonourable to his own 
character, and beneficial to his country. In the courfe 
of the preient war he has ranked himfelf among the 
diftinguifhed members of the Oppofition. His {peeches 
in parliament, on various occafions, have been admired. 
Being a member for the town of Liverpool, he voted 
in behalf of the Slave ‘Trade, and this circumftance has 
been deemed inconfiftent with thofe principles of liberty 
which, in other refpeéts, he warmly cherithed. He ts 
faid, however, to have voted in obedience to his con- 
itliuents; 
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ftituents ; be this as it may, we regret his having given 
countenance in the leaft degree to the execrable caufe 
of oppreffion. The day, we truft, is approaching, when 
the poor African, in fpite of every impediment, fhall 
regain his long-loft liberty ! 

The late marriage of General Tarleton to Mifs Ber- 
tie, niece of Lady Cholmondeley, is well known. We 
fincerely wifh that he and his fair partner may enjoy 
every fpecies of domettic felicity. 

The recent appointment of this brave and able offi- 
cer to a€t in Portugal, whither he and his lady have 
already embarked, muft give pleafure to his numerous 
friends. Such talents for military exertion fhould not 
be fuffered to languifh for the want of exercife. While 
the War is continued, it is our duty and intereft to 
fele&t thofe perfons who may be the moft likely to haf- 
ten its termination. That thefe multiplied fcenes of 
hoftiliry may be conducive to the eftablifhment of 
PEACE, is the with of every benevolent heart. This, 
indeed, is the only plea on which a war may be juftly 
commenced, or continued. Its innumerable evils, both 
at home and abroad, affeét the feeling mind with the 
utmoft poignancy, nor can we ceafe praying for that 
aufpicious period when hoftilities fhall be no more !— 
The peace-maker is, im our humble opinion, a more 
truly honourable charaéter than all the conquerors in 
the world. 
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THE REFLECTOR, 
[No. XXV.] 
MILTON’s PARADISE REGAINED. 


€ T, who e’re while, the happy garden fung 

« By one man’s difobedience loft, now fing 
 Recover’d Paradife to all mankind, 

« By one man’s firm obedience fully tried 

“ . 1) 


¢ Through all temptation, and the tempter foil’d 
In all his wiles defeated and repuls’d, 
And £den rais’d in the wafte wildernefs.” 


> 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, 


ee the fame comprehenfive genius are the Public 
indebted for Parad:/e Lofiand Paradife Regained. 
The produétions indeed difer widcly from each other ; 
both, however, difplay an ability which commands our 
admiration. The mind of Milton was an extraordinary 
mind. It exerted itfelf in every direétion, and thus 
raifed its poffeffor in an eminent degree above the com- 
mon herd of mortals. 

Having already examined Paradife Lo/?, we proceed 
to the confideration of its counterpart, from which it 
ought not to be feparated. 

Parapbise REGAINED has for its fubdjeét, the 
viétory of the Son of God over the Tempter in the 
Wildernefs. Hence, in fome refpeéls, it may be 
termed a poetical detail of that remarkable fcene of 
probation. The poet, indeed, has taken liberties with 
his theme, nor can his departure from the faéts of hif- 
tory be cemfured. It was his intention to imprefs the 
reader’s imagination with the folemnity and impor- 
tance of thefubjeét. In this poem we do not meet with 
that variety of incident, and thofe flights of fancy, which 
enchain and aftonith the attention. Unlike in this ref- 
pect to Paradife Loft, it is conduéted with greater fo- 
bricty, and every part feems drawn up for the initruc- 
tion 
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tion more than for the delight of the reader. The cle- 
vation and deprefiion of angels, the counfels of heaven, 
and the defigns of hell, are not delineated with that 
beldnets of imagery which diftinguifhed his former 
poem. The fcenes in Paradife Regained are chiefly 
confined to this world, therefore an  extenfive range is 
excluded, the mind is more confined, and the effeét of 
courfe lefs impreffive. The whole confifis of dialogues 
between Satan and the Meffiah, the fentiments are ap- 
propriate, the language fimple, and the tendency feri- 
ous and inftruétive. It is divided into four books, each 
of which contains about five Aundred lines. No one can 
complain of the length to which it is extended ; it cer- 
tainly poffeffes the merit of brevity. 

It is now the general opinion of the critics, that Para 
dife Regained is not fufficiently eftimated. Inferior, 
indeed, it muft be pronounced to Paradi/e Loft ; but 
it is not on this account to be depreciated. The pre 
cepts inculcated in the refpeétive fpeeches of Satan and 
the Metfiah, are highly interefting, and fhew that Mil- 
ton had no fcanty fuper ficial acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart. He had ftudied mankind fuccefsfully, and 
marked with a difcriminating eye the virtues and the 
vices by which they are diltinguifhed. Over the wide 
and extended map of human nature he had pored for 
many an hour with ftudious intenfenefs. The larger 
_ the leffer lines, the greater and the more minute 

departments, were by him thoroughly underftood. In 
his capacious mind flores of knowledge were treafured 
up, drawn from every corner of the univerfe. It was 
not, therefore, to be expeéted that fuch a man fhould 
be unacquainted with that very fpecies of beings of 
which he was at once both the pride and the glory ! 

As the poem of Paradife Lof is in general too much 
neglected, we fhall take the liberty of introducing paf- 
faves of fome length, in order to aid the reader in the 
formation of his opinion. If we are not deceived, he 
will admire their nature and tendency. 
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The concluding lines of the frf? book thus beauti- 
fully charaéterife Satan and the Meffiah; the former 
is requefting accefs to the latter : 
«0 6--geike, otmte 66 6 aCe men acne 
Virtue, who follow not her lore: permit me 
To hear thee when I come, (fince no man comes) 
And talk at leaft, tho’ I defpair t’ attain. 
Thy Father, who is holy, wife and pure, 
Suffers the hypocrite or atheous priest 
To tread his facred courts, and minifler 
About his altar, handling holy things, 
Praying or vowing; and vouchfaf’d his voice 
To Balaam reprobate, a prophet yet 
Infpir’d; difdain not fuch accefs to me. 
To whom our Saviour with unalter’d brow. 
Thy coming hither, though I know thy fcope, 
I bid not or forbid; do as thou find’ 
Permiffion from above ; thou canft not more. 
He added not; and Satan bowing low 
His grey diffimulaiion, difappear’d 
Into thin air diffus’d; for now began ' 
Night with her fullen wings to double-fhade 
The defert, fowls in their clay nefts were couch'd; 
And now wild beafts come forth the woods to roam. 
In the fecond book, Satan having declared— 
Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand, . 


They whom I favour thrive in wealth amain: 
While virtue, valour, wifdom fit in want. 


Our Saviour thus emphatically replies : 


Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare, more apt 

To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. 

What if with like averfion I reject 

Riches and realms? yet not, for that a crown, 

Golden in fhew, is but a wreath of thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and fleeplefs nights 

To him who wears the regal diadem, “ 
hen 
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When on his fhoulders each man’s burden lies : 
For therein ftands the office of a king, 

His honour, virtue, merit and chief praife, 
That for the public all this weight he bears. 
Yet he who reigns within himfelf, and rules 
Paffions, defires, and fears, is more a king ; 
Which ew’ry wife and virtuous man attains: 
And who attains not, ill afpires to rule 

Cities of men or head-itrong multitudes, 
Subject himfelf to anarchy within, 

Or lawlefs paffions in him, which he ferves, 
But to guide nations in the way of truth 

By faving dodtrine, and from error led 

To know, and knowing, worfhip God aright, 
Is yet more kingly ; this attracts the foul, 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part : 

That other o'er the body only reigns ; 

And oft by force, which toa gen’rous mind, 
So reigning, can be no fincere delight. 
Befides, to give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 

Far more magnanimous than to affume. 
Riches are needlefs then, both for themfelves, 
And for thy reafon why they fhould be fought, 
To gain a {ceptre, ofteft better mifs’d. 


The third book prefents the following admirable 
fentiments delivered by the Meffiah to Satan, who had 
been boafting of glory :— 


For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmix'd? 
And what the people but a herd confus’d, 

A mifcellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and well wergh’d {carce worth the praife > 
They praife and they admire they know not what ; 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other: 
And what delight to be by fuch extol’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 

Of whom to be difprais’d were no {mall praife ? 
His lot who dares be fingularly good, 
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ct intelligent among them and the wife 
e few, and glory fcarce of few is rais’d. 

This | is true glory and renown, when God 
Looking on th’ earth, with approbation marks 
The jutt man, and _or him through heav’n 
To all his angels, who with true applaufe 
Recount his praifes; thus he did to Job, 

When to extend his fame through heav’n and earth 
(As thou to thy reproach mayft well remember) 
He afk’d thee, haft thou feen my fervant Job ? 
Famous he was in heav’n, on earth lefs known, 
Where glory is falfe glory, attributed 

To things not glorious, men not worthy of fame 
They err, who count it glorious to fubduc 

By conqueft far and wide, to over-run 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by affault: What do thefe worthies, 
But rob and fpoil, burn, flaughter, and enflave 
Peaceable nations, neigh nbouring, or remote, 
Made captive, yet defervi ing freedom more 

Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove, 

And all the flourifhing works of peace deftroy ; 
Then fwell with pride, and muft be titled gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worthip’d with temple, prieft and facrifices 
One is the fon of Jove, of Mars the other, 

Till conqu’ror death difcover them fcarce men ; 
Rolling in brutifh vices, and deform’d, 

Violent or fhameful death their due coward > 

But if there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attain’ 
Without ambition, war, or violence ; 
By deeds of peace, by wifdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance. 


From the fourth and laft book we fhall feleé& the de- 
{cription of the Tempeff in the Wildernefs, it is thus 


energetically depiéted :— 


Wigs Pict Som ten ee Either tropic now 
°G an thunder, and both ends of heav’n, The clouds 
From 
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From many 2 horrid rift abortive pour’d 
Fierce rain with lightning mixt, water with fire 

In ruin reconcil’d; nor flept the winds 

Within their ftony caves, but ruth’d abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 

On the vext wildernefs, whofe talleit pines, 

Though rooted deep, as high and fturdieit oaks 

Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts 

Or torn up fheer: ill waft thou fhrouded then, 

O patient Son of God, yet only ftoodtt 

Unfhaken: nor yet flaid the terror there ; 

Infernal ghofts, and hellifh furies, round 

Environ’d thee, fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fhriek’d, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 

Sat’ft unappal’d in calm and finlefs peace, 

Thus pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 

Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey; 
Who with her radiant finger ftill’d the roar 

Of thunder, chas’d the clouds, and laid the winds 
And grifly fpeftres, which the fiend had rais’d, 
To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 

, And now the fun with more effectual beams 

Had cheer’d the face of earth, and dry’d the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree; the birds, 
Who all things now beheld more frefh and green, 
After a night of ftorm fo ruinous, 

Clear’d up their choiceft notes in bufh and fpray 
To gratulate the fweet return of morn. 





Here the genius which fhines throughout almof 
every page of Paradi/e Loft, breaks forth with refplen- 
dent luftre. Nature is reprefented with exquifite faith- 
fulnefs and beauty. The horrors of the ftorm con- 
trafted with the glories of the fucceeding rnorning muft 
imprefs the moft obdurate heart, and delight the moft 
frigid imagination. 

We have been the more profufe in our quotations for 
the reafons already fpecified. And we are perfuaded, 
that whoever takes up and perufes this valuable poem 
wil be repaid for his labour. The jufteft views of hu- 
man 
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man life are here delineated; falfe maxims are ex. 
ploded, and every thing confpires to enlarge, eftablith, 
and perpetuate the empire of righteoufnefs. 

The fingular origin, and alfo a charaéter of this 
poem, fhall be fubjoined in the words of Bifhop 
Newton ;— 

“ The firft thought of Paradife Regained was ow- 
ing to Elwood, the quaker, as he himfelf relates the 
occafion in the hiftory of his life. When Milton lent 
him the manufcript of Paradife Loft at Chalfont, and 
he returned it, Milton afked him how he liked it, and 
what he thought of it; which I modeftly but freely 
told him, fays Elwood, and after fome further difcourle 
about it, I pieafantly faid to him :—** Thou hatt faid 
much of Parad:fe Loft, but what haf thou to fay of Pa- 
radife Found??? He made me no an{wer, but fat fome 
tine in a mufe, then broke off that difcourfe, and fell 
upon another fubjeét. When Elwood afterwards waited 
upon him in London, Milton fhowed him his Parad:/e 
Regained, and in a pleafant tone faid to him :-—‘“* This 
is owing to you, for you put it into my head by the quet- 
tion you put to me at Chalfont, which before | had not 
thought of.’ It iscommonly reported, that Milton him- 
felf preferred this poem to the Paradife Lo/f, but all that 
we can affert upon good authority is, that he could not 
endure to hear this poem cried down fo much as it was, 
in comparifon with the other. For certainly it is very 
worthy of the author, and (contrary to what Mr. To- 
land relates) -Milton may be feen in Paradife Regained 
as well as in Paradife Loft; if itis inferior in poetry, I 
know not whether it is not fuperior in fentiment; if it 
is lefs defcriptive, it is more argumentative ; if it doth 
not fometimes rife fo high, neither doth it ever fink fo 
Jow, and it has not met with the approbation it de- 
ferves, only becaufe it has not been more read and con- 
fidered. His fubjeét indeed is confined, and he has a 
narrow foundation to build upon; but he has raifed as 
noble a fuperftruéture as fuch little room and fuch 
{canty 
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fcanty’ ma terial ls a oe allow. The great beauty of it 
is the contraft between the two chara&t ters ‘ot the 
Tempter indo our Saviour, the artful fophiftry and fpe. 
cious infinuations of the one, refuted by the trong 
fenfe and manly eloquence of the other.” 
We conclude with the opinion of Dr. Johnfon ; his 
account of this poem is bricf but expreffive : 
“ Of Paradife Regained the generai judgment feems 
now to be right, that it is in many parts elegant, and 
every where inftru€tive. It was not to be fup ypofed 
that the writer of Paradife Loft could ever write with- 
out great effufions of fancy, and exalted precepts of 
wifdom. The bafis of Paradife Regained \s narrow; 
a diak >gue without aétion can never pleate like an union 
of the narrative and dramatic powers. Had this poem 
been written not by Milton, but by fome imitator, 1¢ 
would have claimed and received—runi iverfal praife.” 








GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXVIL] 


CHARLES XII]. AND ARCHIMEDES 
VW ERE yay cifferent men, yet both in fimilar 
VV circumi{tances gave fimilar proot 's of their un- 
common power of abftraéting their attention. ** What 
has the bomb to do with what you are writing to 
Sweden?’ faid the hero to his pale fecretary, w hen a 
bomb burft through the roof of his apartment, and he 
continued to diétate his letter. Archimedes went on 
with his demonftration in the midft of a fiege, and 
when a brutal foldier entered with a drawn {word, the 
philofopher only begged he might folve his beloved 
problem before he was put to death ! 
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LEE IN BEDLAM. 

Wuen Lee, the poet, was confined in Bedlam, a 
friend went to fce him, and finding that he couk! con- 
verfe reafonably, or at leaft reafonabl ly for a poet, ima. 
gined that Lee was cured of his madnefs. The poet 
offered to fhew him Bedlam. They went over this 
melancholy medical prifon—Lee moralifing philofophi- 
cally enough all the time, to keep his companion per- 
feétly at eafe. At length they afcended together to the 
top of the building, and as they were both looking 
down from this perilous height, Lee feized his friend 
by the arm—‘ Let us imamortalize ourfelves,’’ he ex- 
claimed, “let us take this leap. We'll jump down 


down,” faid his friend, coolly, “* we fhould not immor- 
talize ourfelves by that leap ; but let us go down, and 
try if we can symp up again.’ The madman, éruck 
with the i idea of a more altonifhing leap than that which 
he himtelf had propofed, yielded to this new impulfe, 
and his friend rejoiced to fee him run down ftairs, fall 
of a new projeét for fecuring immortality ! 


POWER OF NUMBERS. 





Tue celebrated Dr. Price calculated that a PENNY 
placed out at compound interef when our Saviour wag 
born, at five per cent. would have increaied ere now ta 
a greater fum than could be contammed in two hundred 
millions of earths in folid gold! but if placed out at 
Jimple invercit, the fame penny would only now amount 
to feven and ten-pence, 


DECEPTION. 
Mr. Arnown, a friar, having occalton to go to 
Rome, from Paris, had long been teazing the Prime 
Minifter to furnifh him with a recommendatory letter 
to the Cardinal, who was the Contidential Minifter of 
the Pope. The worthleffnels of the man — fufh- 


ently 


together this inftant.” “ Any man could jump ) 
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STR, 
Mr. ARNOLD, an Englifh Friar,;who is of the Order of St. Bennet, 
has defired my leave to wait on youfand that he may introduce himfelf 
with this letter. He is one of the moftjingenious, fenfible, and leat 
vicious perfons that I ever yetlamongft all I have converfed with 
knew, and hath earneftly requefted mejto write to you in his favour, 
to give him a letter for you offcredence on his behalf, with my 
recommendation which I have grantedtohis;merit, I affure you rather than 
importunity, for, believe me, Srp, he is one that deferves you efteem and 
I fhall be very forry if you happen to be|wanting i 1 by being 
miftaken, in not rightly knowing him,}which ’tis poffible at fire you may 
as feveral others have been, |who ms now greatly efteem him 
and are of my be‘t friends, Hence, Srr,jand from no other motive or deGign 
it is, that = defire to advertife you,jandearneftly intreat the favour of you 
to take pecial notice of him,jand do whatever is in your power, 
and to ae "palhing in his prefencelthat looks unkind or difrefpectful 
in any fort; for f£ may  trulyjfay, T love him as I do myfelf, and 
affure you, there cannot be a miore |con ing argument I thin : 
unworthy  perfon in the — world,!than ways to treat him 
I know that yourfelf, as foon as youlceafe to be a ftranger to him, 
fhall come to be acquainted with him,}will approve of him as well as ie 
will give me thanks for this advice.|/The aflurance I have always of your 
Civility and refpeat obliges me not tolwrite further of him to you, or to 


Serv arey ais Cipece ~~ -*ty 
fay more on this fubject, Tam, sip, yours, 
Paris. JOHANNES A DU HILL. 
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AN OPINION OF LONDON. 


A FEW years ago, favs Major ni pe a pen- 
tleman brought two Efyuim aux (fome of the wild in- 
habitants of Frias eget to London; he w vithed to amufe 
and at the fame time to aftonifh them with the magnifi- 


cence of the metropolis. For this purpofe, after having 













equipped them fh gentlemen, he took them 
out one morning to waik 


through the ftreets of Lon- 
| 





They v i for feveral hours in filence; they 
rv , P : ee 
preffed neither pleafure nor admiration at any thing 


which they faw. When their walk was 6 
appeared uncommonly melancholy and ftupified. As 
for nas they got home, they fat « dc own Ww ith their elbows 
their knees, and hid ¢] etween their 
hands. ‘The only words they couid be brought to ut- 
ter were :—** Too much fmoke—too much noife— 
too much houfes—too much men—too much every 
thing !"" 








72) 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Sucu was the fanaticifm of this great man, and it 
1ould not be forgotten in this szi/itary age, that he had 
fe everal pieces of artillery caft with this quaint and im- 
ious motto: “ Lord Kory thou thy lips, and our mouths 
Trall Siew forth thy praife ! 


fy 


BAD LANGUAGE. 


Tue late Sir Thomas Robinfon fpoke very dad 
French, and the prefent King of Denmark wore 
Englith. Some hours after the King and Sir Thomas 
had been together, Lord Chefterfield entered, and with 
a very grave face condoled with Sir Thomas on the 
mifunderftanding between him and the King. The 
aftonifhed rs night protefted there was no truth what- 
ever in the report, which Lord Chefterficld interrupted, 
by faying:—** Confefs or deny, Sir Thomas, as you 
pleafe ; but every one knows there was muck bad lau- 
guage pafled between you !’’ 
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ELEGANT EAR-RINGS. 


Capt. Stout mentions, that when the Hercules was 
wrecked on the coaft of Caffraria, the Chief gave him 
a bullock for himfeif and crew ; in réturn for which the 
Captain prefented him with a pair of pafle knee buckles, 
which the Chief immediately faftened to his ears by 
means of loops. The moment this was done he ftalked 
about with uncommon dignity, and his people paid him 
greater reverence ! ! 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


THE temper of this great man was fuch, that no ac- 
cident could difturb it. He had a favourite dog, which 
he called Diamond, and going out of his ftudy into the 
next room Diamond was left behind. When Sir Ifaac 
returned, having been abfent but a few minutes, he 
had the mortification to find the dog had thrown down 
a lighted candle among fome papers; the nearly-finifhed 
labour of many years was in flames, and almoft re- 
duced to afhes. This lofs, as he was then in years, was 
irretrievable, yet, without once ftriking the dog, he 
only rebuked him with this exclamation: Oh! Dia- 
mond! Diamond! thou little knoweft the mifchief thou 
haft done !” 






CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT DISCARDED 
POPE. 

Dr. Moore, in his view of Italy, tells us :-—*¢ That 
Pius VI. (formerly Cardinal Beafchi) performs all the 
religious functions of his office in the moft folemn man- 
ner. I lately happened to be at St. Peter’s church 
when the Pope entered with very few attendants.— 
When he came to the ftatue of Perer he bowed, he 
knelt, he kiffed the foot, then rubbed his brows and 
his whole head with marks of humility, fervour, and 
adoration upon the facred ftump. It is no more—one 
half of the foot having been worn away by the lips ‘a 
U 3 the: 
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the pious. This uncommon appearance of zeal in the 
Pope is not imputed to hypocrify or to policy, but. is 
fuppofed to pro ceed entirely from a conviction of the 
efficacy of thefe holy friétions: an opinion which has 
given people a much higher opinion of his faith than of 
his sndeiindine.” 


CURIOUS MOTTO. 


AWE Al. THY tradefinan fetting up his carriage, ap- 
plied to a learned friend for a mo bferving at t the 
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AUKWARD HABITS. 

Dr. DARWIN obferves, that when we experience 
any difagreeable fenfations, we endeavour to. 
ourfelves temporary relief by motions of thi 
and limbs which are moft habitually obedient 
vill. This obfervation extends to mental as 
bodily pain ; thus perfons in violent 
hands and convulfe their countenances ; the 
fubje&t to the petty but acute miferies of Fulle fhame, 
endeavour to relieve themfelves by aukward geftures 
and continual motions. A plough-boy, when he is 
brought into the prefence of thofe-whom he thinks his 
fuperiors, endeavours to relieve himfelf frot 
eafy fenfations of falfe fhame, by twirling his hat upon 
his fingers, and by various uncouth geitures. Men, 
who think a great deal, fometimes acc quire habitual 
aukward geftures to relieve the pain of intenfe thought. 
Addifon reprefents, with much humour, the cafe ofa 
poor man who had the habit of twirling a bit of 
thread round his finger, the thread was accidentally 
broken, and the orator ftood mute! We once fawa 
leeesitrd get up to {peak in a public affemoly, pro- 
vided with a paper of notes, written in pencil: dunng 
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the exordium of his fpeech he thumbed his notes with 
inceffant agitation ; when he looked at the paper he 
found that the words were obliterated, he was obliged 
to apologife to his audience, and, after much hefitation, 
fat down abafhed! 


re 


ESSAY ON THE ANIMAL CREATION. 
( Continued from page 167.) 


E have thus far confidered the evi/s which {pring 

from the fyftem of government which Provi- 

dence hes ereéted, and demonftrated that the term, 

evil, ought at leaft to be applied in this conneétion with 

caution—That what we prefume to cenfure is rather 
demonftrative of infinite wifdom and mercy. 

But what fhall we fay of thofe indifputable evils 
which fpring from the neceflities, the vices, and the 
follies of men—Are thefe alfo demonitrative of infinite 
wifdom and beneficence? In this cafe is not the Ruler 
of the univerfe reprefented to the penfive mind under 
circumftances which muft inevitably diminiih our ref- 
peét and veneration for him? We view him as daily 
giving birth to numerous orders of creatures, endued 
with exquifite fenfibilities, expofing them for a few 
years to the wangonneis of arrogance, the {port of cru- 
elty, the mifery of famine, the oppreflions of fatigue, 
and then extinguifhing all their faculties at once—re- 
ducing them to duft in order to make room for others 
who, like them, muft purfue the fame routine of 
wretchedne{s, and then go away unpitied and unre- 
drefied—In fhort, as being wholly unconcerned about 
the werkmanfhip of his hand, as bringing creatures in- 
to being for fuffering, as forming them to be miferable. 

Nor does it obviate the difficuity that the enormities 
which are praétifed upon the Brute creation will even- 
tually be poiled to the account of thofe who perpetrate 
i them, 
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them, and conftitute their proportion of the crimes 
which the juft judgments of the Almighty will cer. 
tainly avenge at the laft day ; the queftion is not—fhall 
the offender be punifhed? But, fhall the fufferer be 
compenfated ? The anguifh which an agereffor feels 
while writhing under the fcourge of juft and fevere re- 
tribution, makes zo recompence to the injured fufferer. 
It neither obliterates the {cars from his flefh, nor reftores 
the tone of his finews, enfeebled by unceafing and la- 
borious toil. It neither renews the vigour of a confti- 
tution worn down by cruel hardfhip, nor effaces the 
recolle&tion of the countlefs groans and fighs through 
which he has arrived at all the pains and decrepitudes 
of an untimely old age. Separated from the profpeé of 
giving a friendly caution to others, whofe pitylefs rage, 
wantonnefs, and avarice may urge them to tref{pafs upon 
the patient endurance of the creatures of God, Pusifi- 
ment is nugatory. In vindicating the benignity of the 
Divine Being from the afperfions which the fufferings 
of his creatures of the defcription now mentioned feem 
to juftify, we muft therefore look beyond the argu- 
ments above adduced. No plea of ufefulnefs or conve- 
nience can here be pleaded. Nor can the juftjudgments 
of the laft day, which will be poured out upon the of- 
fender, erafe the impreflion upon the mind which is 
hourly made. Let it not, however, be thought that 
we mean here to impute pui/t to evegy poflible degree 
of evil which takes place in the world; we could neither 
avail ourfelves of the fleet vigour of the horfe, nor 
could we turn the furrow with the finews of the ox, 
(purpofes for which they were undoubtedly given us) 
without it; but it by no means follows, that becaufe 
they are lent unto us to affift us in our labour, and to 
augment the pieafures of life, that we are permitted to 
encumber the one with all that irkfome apparatus 
which the avarice and the prejudices of antiquity have 
taught us, or to force the other, panting under the 
moit brutal amd capricious of their Species, to furnith 
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us with amufement at the expence of their fweat, their 


fh 





ews, and their lives. In fhort, every pang which is 
felt beyond what the indifpenfible neceffities of the cafe 
exact, every an guith that is borne which it was in our 
power to have obviated, is the work of wantonnedfs and 
cruclty, which cither impeaches the benevolence that 
permits it, ar looks forward to a recompence eventually 
to be beftowed. Nay, flart not, meek and humble 
gy rader, ata future r ecompence to be beftowed upon the 
fering brute: Is there any thing abhorrent, but to 
Ae {pirit of arrogance and pride in ‘the fuppofition ? ? Is 
there any thing in it derogatory to the divine perfec- 
tions? So far from it, fo many prefumptions unite to 
flamp the feal of probability upon it, that we are cer- 
tainly juftified in lo king” forward with hope, if not 
wita confidence, to a day when he, who watcheth over 
the {parrow and the raven, will arife to avenge the op- 
preflion of the oppreffed, and to repay the futferings of 
kis unoffending creation ! 

That it is poffible for the fuffering brute to be even- 
tally raifed toa fituation fomething correfpondent to 
that glorious ftate to which Maz afpires, c cannot be de- 
nied. Every thing is poflible but that which militates 
againft the divine perfeciions, and is inconfiftent with 
them, which we prefume is by no means the cafe with 
the queition before us. Add to which, the fame rea- 
fons which led the heathens of old to conclude that im- 
mortality was referved for the upright, teach us to infer 
that a future recompence is alfo. pre :pared for the meek, 
unoffending, yet {uffering tribes below us—The grand 
principle on which the {ages of antiquity reafoned ; the 
prefumption on which they founded their belief of the 
Immortality of the foul, and confequently a fiate of re- 
trib bution, was the ¢: vident poffibil ity of it. They per- 
ceived that the mir nd was endued with qualities which 
are independent of the corrt uptible materials of which 
the body is compofed, that it was a principle uncom- 
pounded, indivifiole, poffetiing within itfelf thought, 
energy, 
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energy, and action, and, he fhort, every requifite to 
that fate of exthence to which they afligned it; they 
faw that it evidently kept itfelf aloof to the changes to 
which matter is expofed, and continued unbroken not 
only while the functions of the body were ferenely go- 
ing forward—but when the tenement trembled to its 
bafis and funk down in one univerfal wreck, and 
thence drew the conclufion that, a principle which thus 
rofe fuperior to corruption and decay muft, of courfe, 
be incorruptible, and confequently immortal. Now if 
we reflect for a moment upon the various appearances 
which the animal tribes are continually exhibiting, and 
many of which cannot have efcaped our remark, fhail 
we not be neceffitated to confefs that they alfo poffefs a 
power which is capable of a€ting when controuled by 
the body, and when unreined by it? The prizciples on 
which our fathers calctlated are they not common to 
the brute and to the rational creation? Joy, anger, 
memory, forecaft, and in fhort all the faculties of the 
mind (abitraét reafoning alone excepted) are evidently 
exhibited by pana as often as the ftimuli of thofe emo- 
tions prefent th remfelves. Philofophers, indeed, in the 
arrogance of affeéted fuperiority tell us, that brutes 
rife no higher in See feaie than azere animated portions 
of matter, vari oufly combined and aftuated by the fo- 
ulfe wie intelligence; but nothing 
can be more irrec vatitaaiie sl an fuch an opinion, with 
the appearances which every day exhibit themfelves. 
Can we remark the evident joy of the faithful dog on 
meeting with his long- lof mafter? On the arts and 
confummate guile with which the partridge and the 
lapwing decoy the f{paniel from their neftlings? On 
the undeviating and pa equity with which the 
feathered parent feeds her callow brood? On the faga- 
city with which the pigeon pant the bee wing thei 
tracklefs way through the regions of the atmotphere, 
and yet believe that thefe are merely animated 1 nachines, 
pofletii og im themicives no actuating principle? Thefe 
.arule 
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and others which mi 
exion, are nor, prot ‘la 
preduét < uninforn ned aria ; y evidently mm- 
dicate thought, forecaft, and ; Nay, the ex- 
amples loli iananieued indicate a degree of intelligence 
which ftudied and accomplithed man, with his quadrant 
and his telefcope, vainly feeks to rival. Now if we ad- 
mit that the mmferior tribes of the ve poffe(s the . 
faculties of the human foul; that they vary im degree 
alone; which is indeed the cate, it will be di ficuit to 
comprehend why /4at which intimates immortality in 
one cafe fhould not intimate it in the other. The 
mighty Ruler of the univerfe does not aét upon capri- 
cious principles, here forming one being for ha ppinefs, 
and there another endued with the fame capacities for 
mifery. We may affe & to engrots to ourfelves, and 
to orders fuperior to us, the regions ’ f immortality ; but 
tothe tem \perate modeft enquirer, there feems to be full 
as much veuden for the {pirits who move above us to 
appropriate to themfelves the blits ful prefence of their 
Maker, and proceeding 3 in the plenitude of arrogance to 
exclude the bafe and guilty children of men from a por- 
tion with them, as there is for our clofing up the doors 
of future recompence to our oppreffe d anc nd injured fel. 
low labourers. Jn fhort, thereis no reafon to conclude 
that chat divine goodnefs has rendered capadsle of ims 
mortality dhall not endure to IMMORTALITY 





— and a thou 
tioned of the fame co 






( To be concluded in our next.) 





LIFE OF SOCRATES. 
(Concluded from frage 129.) 
BOUT the time of his trial the veffel which car 
ried the offerings of the Athenians to Delos fer 
fil, and until this velfel returned the law forbad the 
execution of any fentence of death. Socrates paffed 


thirty days in prifon, furrounded by his friends and 
difciples, 
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difciples, who daily came to anit his company and 
converfation, believing at fuch vilits that they faw and 
heard him for the laft time. 

One morning when he awoke, he perceived Crito, 
one of his friends, whom he particuiarly efteemed, 
feated near his bed. Socrates finding that his friend had 
been there a good while, afked him why he did not 
awake him? Crito replied : You were in fuch a quiet 
fleep, that I could not prevail on mytelf to difturb you, 
I had always admired the calmnefs of your mind, but 
at this moment it made a ftill more forcible imprefiion 
on me.’’ Socrates anfwered, ‘* It would be a fhame, 
indeed, if a man of my age fhould be diiturbed at the 
approaches of death.’’ Crito informed Socrates that 
the fhip had appeared, and that the following day 
robbed him of the deareft of friends; then reprefented 

o him that unable to bear the idea of his de sath, |} he had, 
with fome friends, taken a refolution to facilitate his 
efcape fron 2m _prifon, that an honourable retreat might 
be procured for him in Theffaiv, where he might lead 
a peaceful life. With attention Socrates littened tothe 
advice of his friend, then ase “ Oh! my dear 
Crito, your zeal is not conformable to the wer nes I 
have confiantly pro‘efied t katoi and which the mof 
cruel torments fhall never compel me to abandem: You 
know that we are not to be guided by the opinion of 
the g reater number, but by the decifion of thofe who 
are able to diftinguifh jut tice from injuflice, and truth 
from falfehood ;—it is alfe neceffary to difpel the fears 
with which you wifk to infpire me nt my children; 
they will receive from my friends the ices whic h 
their generofity now offers to me. Have we not fre- 
quently agreed, that in no circumftances it can be al- 
laanvale see tune ingetiiee oe Injufil Have we not 
alfo eftalithed it as a principle, that the firft duty of a 
citize sn is to obey the laws. f have hitherto borne their 
yoke with p pleafure e, and a theufand times experienced 
the effects of their viaaaisthie and beneficence, and now, 
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becaufe my enemies have abufed them to my deftruc- 
tion, you with toat I may revenge myfelf on them to 
deftroy the laws, and confpire againft my country, of 
which they are the fupport. I fhall add, that the laws 
had prepared me a refource. After my firft trial I 
might have condemned myfelf to banifhment only : but 
1 chofe to undergo a fecond, and I have openly declared 
that 1 would prefer death to exile. Shall I, then, alike 
regardlefs of my word and my duty, fly to expofe my- 
felf to foreign nations, profcribed, difgraced, become 
the corruptor of the laws, and the enemy of authority, 
that I may yet live a few wretched and ignominious 
days? Shall I fly to perpetuate the remembrance of 
my weakne{s and my crime in diftant countries, where 
I can never dare again to pronounce the words juftice 
and yirtue, without a confcious blufh, and drawing 
on myfelf the moft cruel reproaches? No, my friend, 
ceafe to perfuade ; and fuffer me to purfue the ‘path 
which the gods have marked out for me.”’ 

Two days after this converfation, the eleven magif- 
trates gave him notice early in the morning that he was 
to die that day. Many of his difciples afterwards en- 
tered, and found with him his wife Xantippe, with the 
voungeft of his children in her arms. The moment 
ihe perceived them, fhe exclaimed with loud cries and 
fobbings: ** Oh, my hufband! your friends are come 
to vilit you for the laft time !’’ Socrates having re~- 
quefted Crito to caufe her to be fent home, fhe was 
accordingly taken away, uttering the moft doleful la- 
Mentations, and tearing her face. 

Never had the difciples of Socrates feen him difplay 
fuch patience and courage ; they could not look on him 
without being overwhelmed in grief, nor liften to him 
without the livelieft tranfports of pleafure. In his laf 
converfation he faid tothem, that it was not lawful for 
any one to deprive himfelf of life; becaufe, as we are 
placed on earth as foldiers*in a poft affigned them by 
their general, we ought not to quit our ftation with, 
Vou. VI. X out 
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out the permiffion of the gods; that for himfelf he was 
refigned to their will, and fighed for the moment which 
would beftow on him the happinefs he had endeavoured 
to merit by his conduét through life. From this dif 
courfe pafling to the émmortality of the foul, he endea- 
voured to eftablifh it by a multitude of proofs which 
juftified his hopes. “ And even” faid he, * though 
thefe hopes fhould be without foundation, befides that 
the facrifices they required have not prevented me 
from being the happieft of men ; they remove far from 
me the bitternefs of death, and diffule a pure and deli- 
cious joy over my laft moments,’’ ‘ Thus’’ added he, 
‘* every man who renouncing pleafure has laboured to 
adorn his foul, not with foreign ornaments, but fuch as 
are fuitgble to it, as juftice, temperance, and other vir- 
tues, cannot but poffefs an unfhaken confidence, and 
juietly wait the hour of his departure. You will fol- 
low me when yours fhall arrive ; mine approaches ; and 
to ufe the expreffion of one of our poets :—TI hear al- 
ready its voice which calls me.” 

Crito now afked him, whether he had no injunétions 
to lay on them with regard to his affairs. ** I have only 
to repeat,’’ replied he, ‘* the advice | have frequently 
given you; that you be virtuous. If you foliow it, I 
thall not need your promifes; and if you negleét it, 
they will be ufele(s to my family.” 

His difciples already confidered themfelves as orphans 
deprived of the beft of fathers, and lefs wept for him than 
themfelves. His three children were brought to him, two 
of whom were very young, he gave fome orders to the 
women who came with them, and after having fent 
them away returned to his friends. A moment after the 
keeper of the prifon entered. ‘ Socrates,” faid he, “1 
am certain that I thall hear from you thofe imprecations 
with which 1 am ufually loaded by perfons in the fame 
fituation, ro whom my office obliges me to give notice 
that it is time to drink the poifon. As I have never feen 
any perfon in this place who poffeffed fuch firmnefs : 

mind, 
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mind, and mildnefs hana as you have always fhewn, 
] know well that you are not angry with me, and that 
you do not attribute to me your misfortunes; you are 
but too well eueiind with the authors of them: fare- 
well! endeavour to fubmit to neceffity.’’ His tears 
fcarcely permitted him to conclude what he had to fay, 
and he retired to a corner of the prifon, that he might 
= them without reftraint. ‘ Farewell!’ faid So- 
rates to him in reply, *¢ I will obey your advice,’ and 

turning towards his friends, ** How well-behaved and 
honeft is that man!’’ faid he, ** Since I have been 
here he has frequently come to converfe with me, and 
now fee he weeps—Crito, he mult be obeyed. Let the 
poifoa be brought, if it be ready; if not, let it be 
mixed as foon as poffible.”’ Crito reprefented, that the 
fun had not yet fet, and that others, in like circum- 
ftances, had been permitted to defer drinking the poi- 
fon for fome hours, ‘* They,” faid Socrates, “ had 
their reafons for what they did, and I have mine for 
acting differently.’ Crito then gave orders as he was 
directed ; and when the poifon was ready, a fervant 
brought the fatal cup, and Socrates calmly afked what 
he was todo; the man anfwered, ‘* After you have 
drank the potion, you muft walk until you find your 
legs begin to grow heavy, and then lie Gown on your 
back’” Immediately, without changing countenance, 
he took the cup with a fteady hand, and after having 

addreffed a prayer tothe gods, advanced it to his mouth. 
In this dreadful moment terror and difmay feized on 
all prefent, and involuntary tears ftreamed from every 
eye. Some to conceal them threw their mantles over 
their heads, and haftily arofe that he might not difco- 
ver their agitation ; but when turning their eyes again 
upon him, “they perceived that he had drunk of. the 
poifon, their grief, too long reftrained, burft forth with 
violence, and their tears and fobbings doubled when 
they heard the loud lamentations of the yourh Apollo- 
dorus, who after having wept the whole day, madé the 
X2 prifon 
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prifon refound with the moft frantic cries. “ What 
are you doing, my friends ?’’ faid Socrates, without 
emotion. ‘I fent away the women that I might not 
witnefs fuch weaknefs. Refume your courage ; I have 
always faid that death ought to be accompanied with 
good omens.” In the meantime he continued to walk 
till he began to feel a heavinefs in his legs, then laid 
dewn on the bed, and wrapped himfelf in his mantle. 
The man who had given him the poifon pointed out to 
the perfons prefent the fucceflive progrefs of its effeéts, 

A mortal cold had already trozen his feet and legs, 
and was ready to invade the heart, when Socrates, raif- 
ing his mantle, faid to Crito: ** We owe a cock to 
fEfculapius, forget not to pay the vow*.’’ “It thall 
be performed,’’ replied Crito; ‘* but have you no 
other command ?”’ He returned no an{wer, but a mo- 
ment after made a flight motion. The fervant having 
uncovered him received his laf{t look, and Crito clofed 
his eyes. 

Thus died the moft virtuous, end the moft happy of 
men; the only man, perhaps, who without fear of 
being conviéted of falfehood, might boldly affirm, I 
have never, either in word or deed, committed the 
{malleft injuftice. 

London. j.c. 

ee 
ON SENSIBILITY. 
AN ACADEMIC EXERCISE. 


BY A GENTLEMAN OF DISTINGUISHED CELEBRITY IN 
THE LITERARY WORLD, 
(sENT BY A FRIEND TO THE VISITOR.) 
(Concluded from page 147}. 
ENSIBILITY is the rich fountain of the fond en- 
dearments, the fmiles of life, and all the gentler 
virtues that fweeten, harmonize, and polifh the domef- 


* It was ufual to facrifice this bird to A{culapius. 
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tic fcene. It is the {pring of all the tender fympathies, 

the foft relentings, the lovely affeétions that enrich 
and embellith human nature; that breathe a perfume 
through all the fcene of humanity, and fhed a celeftial 
luftre upon the moral world. 

A difpofition like this cannot but infpire the heart 
with the moft refined delight. The fight is an inlet of 
much pleafure. Inanimate beauty, as difplayed i in the 
harmony, fimplicity, and magnificence of nature, im- 
preffes it with many pleafing fenfations. But beauty’s 
living expreflions, beauty’s breathing images, graceful 
motions, and glowing forms ftrike it with more exqui- 
fite pleafure ftill. But, fuperior even to thefe, there 
are immaterial, internal, mocal beauties: there are 
finer, warmer, and more pathetic images: ethereal 
forms; glowings of the bofom ; breathings of the im- 
mortal foul. Thefe, the grofs ‘animal fight cannot dif- 
cern. Thefe are only to be contemplated by fenfibility, 
that finer organ of the foul ! 

How ridiculous then, that proud ftoical fy ftem thes 
would eftablifh apathy of foul in the room of fecling 
That, by fteeling the bofom againft the foft se 
of humanity, fortifying it with a cold dilpaffionate in- 
difference againft nature’s warmer breathings : that by 
fternly frowning away the feelings of the man, and 
cramping the gencrous impulfe, would draw a veil over 
this fine optic of the foul, and obftruct its = ceptions 
of that elegance, refinement, and luftre difplayed in 
moral {cenes. 

Oh, fenfibility! thou favourite of heaven, I enter 
thy temple with facred wonder! What a crowd of vee 
nerable rmages is here! what more than human gran- 
deur! what a glory circles the arches! what religion 
crowns the pillars ! 

There are many flowers in the vale of life from whicl 
fenfibility extraéts delightful honey. There is a fcene, 
a lovely and a graceful fcene ; where enthufia{im is hot 
in every heart, kindles in ev ety eye, and pants in every 
X 3 bofom : 
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bofom : where tears are their rapture, filence the elo- 
quence, and virtue the crown of the fcene. I lluftrious 
triumph of feeling! delightful jubilee of angel bo- 
foms! glorious meridian of fublunary blifs! 

The raptures which fenfibility feels are hard to be 
expreffed. They are not the objeéts of language. 
Words are blots which difgrace fuch fenfations. Lan- 
guage is difmiffed as a needlefs interpreter. In this 
mental dialeét, fouls of different countries, of different 
worlds, of different fyftems, may hold converfe together, 
The organs of fenfe are neither the inlets of their blifs, 
nor the index of their feelings. The fcene is all ethe- 
real. Their fouls embrace, their fpirits are congenial, 
their feelings are kindred. The fame rapture circu- 
lates in every bofom, and the fame language fpeaks in 
every throb! How do fcenes like thele triumph over 
the weak efforts of language? The rapturous throb, 
the gufhing eye, the {peechlefs embrace: thefe are 
images which breathlefs eloquence pants to exprefs : the 
favourite touches in nature’s drama, which fpeétator 
angels contemplate with a fmile, and crown with a 
plaudit. 

Thus far fenfibility triumphs ; but when affliétions 
come does fhe not feel with proportionate pain ? furely, 
the heart that thus exults in the fcenes of joy with fuch 
lively feelings, muft bleed when adverfity ftings. Sure- 
ly, then, in a world where afflitions reign, a feeling 
heart muft be acurfe. Under the mild influence of peace, 
indeed, fenfibility is a {mile and a rapture; but when 
affliction ftings the bofom, it is an exquifite agony. 

The gentle dove is only a Aappy bird in paradife, the 
land of gentlenefs and peace ;—but in this hoftile realm, 
what is it byt a trembling quarry, while birds of prey 
are hovering round it? 

It is true, fenfibility has her pangs, and fhe feels 
them as keenly as bofom can feel, While others only 
weep, her gentier nature bleeds. While their bofoms 
only figh, her bofom writhes with. torture. a 

other 
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other hearts are wrung with agony, her tender heart- 
ftrings burft ! yet, furely, even this, painful as is is, 
has more fweetnefs in it than a taftelefs infenfibility, a 
cold and fullen apathy. 

Behold yonder aged parent vifiting the grave where 
his departed daughter fleeps: the child of his bofom ; 
the rapture of his heart; the funthine of his eye, and 
the crown of his age! See him proftrate on the ground, 
rolling his diftra€ted head on the hillock of her whofe 
fofter bofom was once his pillow. Tears gufh over her 
grave whofe filial hand was wont to wipe away the tear 
from his eye! His heart bleeding over the tomb of her 
whofe {mile was the peace of his heart. 

The friend approaches ; the tender friend: the tear 
of pity in his eye, and the accent of peace on his lip, 
He kindly addreffes the weeping fufferer ; he grafps his 
hand—the weeping fufferer hears not the voice; he 
feels not the grafp : enthufiaftic imagination has locked 
him in the coffin of his daughter. Say, does not the 
mourner love to indulge his grief? Does he not hug 
his forrows ? Is he not deaf to the foothings of friend- 
fhip? Is he not deaf to the voice of comfort? The An- 
gel of Peace defcends to confole him. The friendly 
fpirit whifpers peace to his foul: ‘* Hoary mourner,” 
he cries, ** 1 congratulate thee—gentle is thy bofom, 
and gentlenefs and peace fhall fmile within thy heart— 
heaven crowns thy feelings with a {mile, for thy feel- 
ings are heaven.” 

Such is fenfibility ! fuch its beauties! fuch its rap- 
tures! fuch its tears! There are fome fouls fo refined 
as to look upon a marble heart as the fineft accomplifh- 
ment of their natures. They have ftruggled with their 
feelings, and eftablifhed an artifical infenfibility in their 
breaft; yes, there are fome natures, fuch is the falfe 
pride of the world, there are fome natures that are 
afhamed to weep, and when unpolite nature has fur- 
pried them, they have bluthed at the untfafhionable 
tear. 


This 
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This isthe only bluth which difgraces the human “si 
face : the bluth of modefty is the fair index of merit; ie 
and the bluth of ingenuous fhame is the happy fy mp- Vhs 
tom of returning virtue; but a blufh hike th Nis is in- ns, 
verted humaaity, and their guardian angel bluthes to “h 
behold it. Let little fouls: let the jovial fetia a plea- . 
fure laugh at a tear: let them ridicule it as the un- *§ 
mauly infirmity of weak and virgin bofoms ; as the an 
melancholy delight of fol itary, joyleis, gloomy fouls— i. 
Alas! unhappy men! iirangers to virtue, ftrangers to “3 
rapture too! famifhed ibasaeatliis they know not the “Dp 
coftly luxury of a tear! Profeffors of pleafure, mif- cs 
taken men! ye are wide of its fource ; friendly, the i 
gentle hand that will lead you to it. A virtuous tear, “e 
what is it? It is the majeity of man: it is the triumph Gs, 
of heroic virtue. An angel need not blufh to weep, for ys, 
amore than angel wept over the grave of a friend. pt 
Let us infcribe upon our hearts what reafon and hea- ny 
ven have written in the Pape of truth ; 2 a 
Not he who cannot weep, but he who can, “ 
Shows the great foul, ar nd i pr oves himfelf a man. «| 
“ ( 
“ r 
PRECIOUS FRAGMENTS 66] 
it) 
OF “ 
A MODERN ROMANCE. side 
«“ { 
(Coneluded from page 171.) ej 
HE following invoe: ation to Senfibility, muf, I a, 


‘ 
think, melt the heart of a ftoic, and is an appro- dl 


priate prelude to the affecting narrative that follows: mi 

«* Hail, Senfibility ! thou inexhaufted fource of pangs 7A 
“ innumerous the feel ling bofom knows; whene’er in “J 
** fome gentle bofom thouart, O goddefs, pleafed to fhed m4 
“* thy foftening influence, notall the vidiorious triumphs a 
“« that wait on conquering beauty, not all the pomp of *¢ 


“ grandeur, 
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“grandeur, or flattery of coxcombs, or fighs of dying 
“lovers, or even the hopes to mortify fome haughty 
“ rival combined, can e’er attract the nymph to fcenes 
“ of {weet delightful joy ; when benevolence demands 
“her tender care, in chambers of difeafe, to drop a 
“ philanthropic tear over the thorn-ftrewed couch, and 
“foothe the tort’ring pangs of a poor coftive lap-dog. 
“ Affift me now, O, fair divine! to raife a figh in 
“every bofom, and draw from every eye a clear pel- 
“lucid watry tear; while I relate the haplefs ftate of 
“ poor Florellio and Augufta Carolina, I thought pro- 
“ per to invoke a power to whofe influence I have been 
“ fo much indebted in writing this narrative, before I 
“ entered into a particular defcription of the moft dif- 
“ treffing condition that ever haplefs mortals were re- 
“ duced to. Whocan confider the gradation by which 
“this unhappy fair one, who was then the greateft 
“ beauty in the known world, was plunged to the loweft 
“ abyfs of woe, without a tear; becaufe her tender bo- 
“ fom was formed too fufceptive to foft impreflions to 
“ refit the attractions of the braveft and moft gallant 
“knight that ever tilted ata tournament; fhe was in- 
“duced, in a moment when affeétion had rifen fupe- 
“rior to all prudential confiderations, to elope with 
“ Florellio ; and we find this unfortunate couple, after 
“ having gone through all the accumulated misfortunes 
“already related, to avoid the purfuits of the inexorable 
“ Baron Sternhemborgum, obliged at length to take 
“fhelter in the Black foreft; where the knight 
“ joined a banditti, who refided in its receffes, with 
“whom he rendered his courage fo confpicuous, that 
“he was almoft immediately appointed their leader ; 
“while the miferable Augufta Carolina refided in a 
“ mud-walled cottage, that had been left ftanding by 
“ fome wandering peafant, near the retreat of the rob- 
“bers; here would the miferable fair one fit the live 
“long day, liftening to the fymphonious murmurings 
“of a diftant water-fall, without hearing the founds of 
“a hue 
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and pathetic {cenes of life ; 
fo fublime ly terrific, that it 


a human voice, or tracing | 
when the magnanimous Flore 
the tumults of the embart! 
his beloved fair one. 


iman footfleps, except 
ete) fought repofe from 
in the bofom of 
had not vet drunk 


= 
ow 
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that cup o: mifery to its cregs, which adverte fate 
- ic ‘ef 1" . 
had prepared for them. Augufta Carolina had been 
two days without feeing Fl rellio, and her mind wag 


agitated by a thoufand conje&tures; when happening 





to be cet an old woman, fhe eived informa tion that 
a def {perate banditti i CT body of 
troops, that the greater part had been | illed, ‘and 
that the remainder ith their leader, was 
taken prifoner to tle, upon the banks 





of the Rhine. At this 
ly ftarted ’ 4 
Hitherto we have only had 


3 
palid maiden aghatt. 


a _difplay of the lady’s 


talents in avrecable d G eferiptio ns of nature, or in tender 


Cc 


ife ; but the following relation is 


4 } sy 

s lighteft word 
x A ’ - + '_ 1 

‘¢ Moft harrow up the foul, freeze the young blood, 

‘6 Make th e two eyes, like tars, ftart from their fpheres,” 


&c. &c, 


66 an tate clock now ftruck the midnight hour: 
iollow tones reverberated through all the 

cls tad pierces the inmoft recefles of Florellio’s 
il; he ftarted with the agonizing refeétion that his 
tte muft foon be demanded as a facrifice to the rigid 
fF juftice, for what the feverity of the laws 

rrant offence againft public tran- 





quillity ; rill at length his tortures became unb earable, 
and he ro} ed himf lf on the floor in foeechlefs afflic- 


tion. In this condition he thought he heard a deep 


figh, as it from fome perion in the dungeon, accotn- 
panied em the word, heigho! which appeared to 


have efcaped from a bofom overcharged with grief ; 


‘he liftened attentively, and all was filent, and he con- 


cluded he was deceived by his perturbed fancy ; a 
urter 
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‘quarter of an hour had now e when the fame 
“ yoice exclaimed, **O! dear, O! dear,’ ina low, but 
“ impatient tone, as if lume mortal miferable as him- 
“ = was labo uring under forrows tl vere No longer 
fupportadle ; ag ellio v vas almot ified witl 

‘a il ment and son which was ft increafed 
“ by his hearing the bolts of his cell grate, as if an ats 
“tempt was mi ade > tO Dighhspa them; but how did Flo- 
“ rellio’s hair ftand an end when the fame voice cried 
ave mercy upon me !” se ended with 
ungeon 5 

1e hands 


\ 












fonorous through the di 


‘ 

sn delivered, | 
“of an affajiin, from its mortal prifon. F 
“was now illumined by a faint a adiance, whole fource 
“ was not vifible; when, ona fudden open fies, with 
“impetuous recoil and jarrin a found, the door of maf- 
“ fy ace An gels, and minifters of grace defend 
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“us!” cried the aftonifhed knight, as he beheld before 
“him an awful figure, clothed in an antique armour 5 
“ above nis h elmet nodded a very high plume of {carlet 
“feathers, over his fhoulders flowed a length of hair of 
« jetty black ; his beaver was up, and difcovered a face 
pale as the virgin fnow ; his eyes glared w ‘ith a pale 
‘red, and their orbs appe eared ey that of the full 
“moon when it firit pec} ps over the eaftern hills, and 
“ every time he opened a aot , “en 1 extended from 











“ ear to ear, he belched forth thick {moke, val flames 
ic,” feid the ag irit. Flo- 


urage, and they went 


il of the dungeon ; when Nee 





i atruncheon which h e held 





Sin his hand, ina folemn manner, than the wh ny fel!, 
“with hideous 1 mbuftion down,’’ whe 
“opnened a pafiage through whi 

bi the Vy peg a - human pones ¢ 


of ftairs, at the 





“ bottom of AS Gp was a Se ibterraneous paflage, which 
“ opened into the dark domains of Cloacina, vulgarly 
rc! Ded 
yc.cped 
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** ycleped a common fewer, which flowly rolled is 
“¢ dirt-obftructed waves through thecity which the caf. 
“tle protected, into the adjoining river: into this they 
* entered’; but they had not proceeded fa ar, When, 
‘6 4 flath of livid lightning, which fhot its forked flames 
“ through the whole length of the gloomy arch, the 
‘‘ fpirit difappeared, and left the aftounded knight in 
‘¢ utter darknefs ; he however foon acquired frefh cou 
‘“‘ rage ; and manfully pufhed ‘on his way in fpite of 
‘6 ev ery obftruction he met with, peep le ering on amid 
« mud and rubbith, till he arrived at * dieting i 

In reading this wonderful narrative, use whet critic 
may perhaps afk, why the fpirit, after having fhewn 
fuch uncommon tokens of regard for Florellio, did not 
complete his generofity ; but left him to grope his way 
out from the common fewer by himfelf? To this I will 
anf{wer, that thofe who are acquainted with the nature 
of ghofts, mutt know that it is inconfiftent with their 
fupernatural dignity to take any more trouble than is 
ablolutely necefiary, even for their greateft favourites : 
thus, in a fimilar cafe, the ghoft does nothing more than 
break open a door, and then leaves his friend in the 
dark, in an adjoining dungeon, to {tumble up the back 
ftairs of a cattle , where he was in d:z anger of feeling the 
poniard of the affaiiin plunged in his bofom ev ery ftep 
he took. 

It 1s to be confidered as a circuinftance extremely 
fortunate, that the winding-up of the cataftrophe was 
preferved entire, by which the great anxiety of the 

public refp ecting — fate of this affeétionate, but un- 
! iupo y couple, will at le ngt h be fully tranquillized. 

“ Their fir se4 at 7 itions were fcarcely ended, when 

a gloom fpread ideif gradually over Florellio’s coun- 
“tenance: “ Alas!’’ exclaimed he, “ to what pur- 
pofe is 1t that I am delivered from the fears of imme- 












‘‘ diate death ; when the poffeffion of you, which is 
“ all that is valuable to me in life, is rendered fo pre- 


us ? for if your cruel hufband fhould difcover 
ace of our retreat, you would inevitably be torn 
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om my arms; while in this wretched hovel we do 
“ not even poffets the means of fupplying the wants of 
“ nature; in private we are the victims of poverty ; if 
ss » venture to appear in public, we are furrounded 
‘‘by danger, and covered with infamy ; we are—’’ At 
“ this moment they were ftartled by a loud knocking 
‘at the door, when a mefiengw clothed in black, ar- 
“ rived from the chateau of the Baron Sternhembor- 
“gum, with the information that that nobleman, op- 
“ preffed with chagrin on account of the lofs of Augufta 
“ Carolina, had dicd of a broken heart. ‘* Heaven be 
* praifed !’’ cried Florellio, overjoyed, “ I can now 
“call my lovely girl my own, without having even a 
“a legal competitor to gare my right.’’ Whereupon 
“he preffed her lips with a kifs fragrant as the mufky 
“gales of Arabia. At that moment another perfon 
“came running in, breathlefs and faint, ‘ Pray, ma- 
“dam,”’ faid he, ‘¢ have you not the mark of a ftraw- 
“berry on your left breaft?’’ “O! heaven,” cried 
“ the affrighted Augufta Carolina, what is the mean- 
“ ing of this } ee | have.” ‘‘ Then, madam,’’ cried he, 
ab “congratulate you on the gene of one of the 
* largeft eftates in Germany ; the Duchefs of —— 1s 
“juft dead, and confeffed in her Jaf ft moments, that in 
“ confequence of an imprudent amour fhe had a daugh- 
“ter, thus marked, which to fave her honour fhe or- 
“dered to be expofed; but, feeling compunétion for 
“her condué, the direéted in her will th at every pof- 
“ fible fearch fhould be made for her, and if fhe was 
“found, fhe was to poffefs all her property. The afto- 
‘nifhed pair looked on each other with filent joy. 
“Wi hen, att hat infant an exprefs arrived, containing 
“the information that the Emperor had not only par- 
‘doned him; but that in confequence of his prowefs, 
wy hich was celebra sed over all Europe, he was ap- 
“ pointed generaliffimo of the army, and raifed to the 
“ firtt rank of nobility inthe empire. When the firft 
“ tumults of joy were over, Florellio looked ferious and 
VOL, Vi. ¥ “* chouglit« 
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*‘ thoughtful, “ Alas !”’ faid he, ¢ I am reflecting on 
“ the various follies the impetuofity of youthful paffions 
‘* has led me into; but henceforth I am the votary of 
** virtue, and fhall fubmit to be guided by her celeftial 
‘light. And now, gentle reader * * * # * *.” 
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CURIOUS PARTICULARS 
CHARACTERISTIC OF EACH MONTH IN THE YEAR. 


Chiefly extra&ted from the New Edition of Dr. Aikin’s 
Calendar of Nature. 


— 
eS 


CALENDAR OF NATURE, 


MARCH. 





Winter ftill lingering on the verge of Spring 
s¢ Retires reluétant; and from time to time 
s4 


Looks back, while at his keen and chilling breath 
Fair Flora fickens,’’ 


I. HE operations of this month are intended to dry 

up the fuperabundant moitture of the preced- 
ing month. 2. The Jater the fpring, the lefs proba- 
bility of blights and infeéts. 3. Spring dawns ona fins 
day. 4. After afew dry days, the farmer plows, fows 
oats and barley. 5. Throftle fings, ring-dove coves, 
pheafants crow, hens fit, ducks and geefe lay, and the 
rookery all in motion. Rooks very thicvilh, but pu- 
nifhed among them. 6. Rooks faid to de mifchievous 
to the farmer, but are in reality ufeful in picking up 
grubs. Hence they follow the plough, joined by the 
gulls, and ought to be encouraged. 7. Birds, the red- 
wing, thrufh, fieldfare, and woodcock, who took re- 
fuge from arttic winters, now return back to the ve 
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thern regions, not for want of food, but from timidity. 
8. Garnets or Soland geefe refort to the Scotch ifles, 
particularly to the Ba/s, an infulated rock in the Firth 
of Forth. 9. Frogs living during winter at the bot- 
tom of ponds and ditches, now rife to the furface by 
the warmth. 10. Soon after they fpawn, the female 
depofits a mafs of jelly, like globes, with a black fpeck 
in the middle, which contains the rudiments of the fu- 
ture tadpole. 11. The broods fo numerous that the 
vulgar fuppofe they come from the clouds. 12. Bat 
appears, the viper uncoils itfelf from fleep, the only 
venemous reptile in this ifland; vipers feed on field- 
mice, {warm in the Hebrides. 13. Their poifon lies 
under their eye, and is ejeéted by means of a fharp per 
forated canine tooth. 14. Smelts and fparlings run up 
the rivers, but the leaft mixture of {now water drives 
them back to the fea. 15. Sporting of the young lambs 
a moft pleafing fpeétacle in the animal creation. 16. 
Bees, fure fign of flowers, whence they obtain their 
food, venture out. Their appearance in the morning 
the indication of a fair day. 17. Several {pecies of bees 
in Great Britain, fome lay in {weet honey, others do 
not, fome gregarious, others folitary. 18. The com- 
mon bee is a domefticated animal, when wild they form 
nefts in a tree or rock, whence Homer has taken his 
firft fimile in the Iliad. 19. Virgil, in a whole book 
of the Georgics, tells all that the ancients knew con- 
cerning the bees. 20. Bees form their hives early in 
the {pring. 21, Their honey is a limpid juice found 
in the nectaries of fowers, and their wax is made from 
the duft contained within the anthers of bloffoms. 22. 
Gardens gay with crocuffes, a few allo of wild flowers 
appear, daifies, primrofes, and the violet, the moft 
flagrant of all fowers. 23. There are feveral kinds of 
violets, but the fragrant, both blue and white, is the 
earlieft, thence called the March vislet. 24. The ha- 
zel, the fallow, the alder trees, and the leaves of the 
honeyfuckle, begin to expand, and in the gardens the 
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peach and neétarine, the almond, the cherry and apri- 
cot trees come into full bud. 25. Gardeners bufy in 
pruning, digging, manuring, and in fowing feeds. 26, 
In the latter part of the month falls the vernal equi- 


nox, when the day and night are equal all over the 
globe. 


eee 
THE NEW YEAR’s GIFT. 
A TALE. 
[Continued from page 154.] 


Y name, as you have already heard, is Maria 
Be Villars, before my marriage it was Linfield. 
Iy father, was the fon of a clergyman, who 
upon the produce of only a {mall living, brought up 
a large family, poffeffed for feveral years a place in 
one of the public offices, the emoluments of which 
were about three hundred pounds a year. He was 
a man of unainbitious views, and only withed to pals 
through life unknown, except by a {mall circle of his 
affociates in the Gfice, and a few relatives and 
friends, with whom a variety of circumftances had 


n 


v 


i 

connected them. My mother died when I was about 
fixteen years old, and from fome peculiarities in her 
temper, not having rendered my father’s life very com- 
fortable, he was not an inconfolable mourner. As I 
was fo far grown up, he gave up all thoughts of any 


oS 


head of his table. Our family was fmail, confiftin 
only of my father; my brother, whofe name was Wil- 
ham; myicif, and one fervant. We refided, on ace 
count of my father’s confinement for feveral hours every 
cay In the office, at a {mall diftance from town; and 
it was the pride an:! pleafure of my life, to have the 
houfe in order, and the dinner in readinefs, juft as 
my dear parent returned. Je feldom went out 
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after his return from town, and our evenings were 
fpent generally without company. Ah! ye days of 
fimple and rational improvement and comfort, how 
dear to my heart are the images ye have left deeply 
engraven there. My dear father fometimes read to 
himfelf, and fometimes requefted me to read to him, 
during the long winter evenings; a game of cards, or 
a hit at backgammon, diverfified our mode of {pending 
the time, and relieved that attention which a conftant 
application to ftudy of any kind will weary out. Oh, 
what blifs was the life of Maria then! 

“* Among the few vifitors whom my father intro- 
duced to me, was one whom I foon began to fee with 
fenfations very different from thofe with which I re- 
garded the reft of his fex. Henry Villars was formed 
to infpire intereft wherever he came. He was about 
twenty-one years of age, he was fomething above the 
middle fize, and his perfon elegant; his fine oval couns 
tenance, fhaded by ringlets of dark brown hair, was 
expreffive of intelligence and fenfibility. 

“ My father foon faw that mutual affeCtion fprings 
ing up, which it was not his with todamp. He highly 
refpected Henry, whofe father had in early life been 
the companion of my father’s youth, and he knew that 
to himfelf the alliance of the children, fhould it take 
place, would be very agreeable. Mr. Villars the el- 
der, had been unfuccefsful in bufinefs, and was now 
in the Eaft Indies, fecking to repair his fhattered cir 
cumftances. Whether he would be able to fucceed or 
not was very uncertain; but my father well knew that 
Henry’s fituation in the office, was fufficient to fupply 
all thofe moderate comforts to which either he or I had 
been accuftomed ; and this being the cafe, he faw no 
bar to a union which bid fair to make two beings, who 
cordially loved each other, and faw within their reach 
all that would fatsify two fuch domeftic unambitious 
hearts as theirs, perfetly happy. 

*¢ Still, however, wifhing to do nothing which might 
poflibly render, what he yor looked to as a fource 
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of happinefs to his chi/dren ca fo he ayeistiee called 
Henry as well as me) the reverfe, he told us it would 
be neceffary to write to Bengal, to apprife Mr. Villars, 
if he were alive, of our intent ions, ** If he fanétions 
your union,”’ faid my father, ‘* no event, on this fide 
the grave, will make William Linfield more happy.” 
“© Thus far all was well, Henry was every day my 
companion. I hung upon his arm; liftened to the 
warm, but honett avowal of his increafing paflion, and 
was happy, becaufe I had been unaccu 
appointment, and as my choice was fanétioned by my 
own parent, I did not dream that | fhould be rejeéted 
by the parent of Henry. With every favourable cir- 
cumftance, many’ months muft pafs before a lctter writ- 
ten in England can be anfwered from Bengal. More 
than aesilodibe aaah in which we might have heard had 
now elapfed,-and no anfwer came. Henry became 
daily more impatient for an event which, in his op!- 
nion, would complete his felicity. —** It is cruelty to 
ourfelves,”’ faid he, “to delay that which will mske us 
fo-happy, merely fora formal affent which, if my father 
were lathe, as he probably now is not, I am fure he 
would be eager to give. The early friend of Mr. Lin- 
field, a man in every fenfe fo refpe€table and worthy ; 
he could not form a with more grateful to his mind, 
than to fee his Henry united to Mr. Linfie!d’s Maria. 
My love! be perfuaded to vield to what I have fo 
often repeated—even upon the worft fuppofition, what 
have we to fear? Admit, what I'can {carcely fuppofe 
poffible, that my parent fhould refufe his affent to the 
only union which can render his fon happy, {till J have 
the means of fupport in my own power, the falary 
which I derive from my official fituation is nothing, I 
grant, if fplendor were our wifh; but if I know } any 
thing of my Maria’s heart, and am at all acquainted 
with my own, it is fully fufficient for the fupply of all 
our reaf wants, and I think neither of us are difp ofed 
to create artificial ones,” 
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“ By converfations and reafonings like thefe, I was 
amoft hourly called upon by the man who was dear 
above all the world to my heart, (alive to all the fenfi- 
bilities of fr? love, and willing to believe what it ear- 
neftly wifhed for, was right) to agree to tie the indif- 
foluble knot without waiting for a permiffion which 
might, perhaps, never arrive. Is it to be wondered at, 
that under thefe circumftances, I fhould be at iength 
prevailed upon to agree, that if by the next arrival 
from India, no anfwer to Henry’s reiterated letters 
came, 1 would join my entreaties with his to my dear 
father, to permit us to marry without any further 
delay ? 

« Time rolled on, and Henry, gratified by what he 
termed my fweet condefcenfion, was every day more 
attentive and engaging; when an event took place 
which, for a time, arrefted every hope, and hung the 
gard of gricf upon every objeé&t around me. My dear 
father, the moft affe€tionate, fure, that ever bore that 
tender and venerable appellation, was fuddenly torn 
from us. A pulmonary complaint, to which he had 
been long fubjeét, rendered a fever which fucceeded a 
yery Violent cold, too much for a conftitution not origi- 
pally robuft. After a confinement of about a week, 
during a great part of which reafon, only at fhort in- 
tervals, was able to rife above the diforder, which was 
rapidly undermining life itfelf, he breathed his taft. 

“It was then that forrow firft began to twilt thofe 
cords about my heart, which have almoft ever fince 
been increafing, with only a few intermifhions, the fe- 
verity of their compreflure. 1 was not only deprived 
of my parent, but of fupport. During the life of my 
mother he had been unable to fave any thing from his 
falary ; and fince that time, it was but a little that he 
had been able to lay by. My brother had been recently 
apprenticed, and the premium given upon that occa- 
fion had {wallowed almoft all the ftock which my dear 
father had been able to accumulate. Qome fimall ar- 
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rears were due to him from the office. The funeral 
expences, however, were heavy, for I could not bear 
to lay my parent in the grave without the decencies 
of that rank of life in which he had been accuftomed to 
move. But why do I dwell upon thefe i 
trifles? I found myfelf, after every thing was fettled, 
poffeffed of little more than one hundred pounds, and 
the world before me, with the trials and dangers of 
which I was wholly unacquainted. 

‘* Again the time came when letters arrive from the 
Eaft, but the longings of Henry were again doomed to 
difappointment, no letters came for him.—‘* Maria,” 
faid he, “¢ indeed it is all in vain to wait any longer, 
my father is undoubtedly dead. Your’s alfo, my love, 
is no more, why hefitate any longer to make both me 
and yourfelf happy—to whom fhould you go for fhelter 
but to your Henry? dearer to me now than ever, Oh! 
confent to make me the moft bleft of mortals, and give 

yourfelf a right to that afylum which our common houle 

will then afford you ; be confident thatif my father lives 
and is able to affift us, it will be the joy of his heart to 
contribute to our happinefS—TI am his ov/y child, and 
_you are the daughter of his early friend.” 

‘¢ My fituation was now fo altered from what it was 
in the life of my’ parent; that it could not be expected 
1 fhould long refift, what my own heart fo warmly 
pleaded for. The rhetoric of love prevailed, and in 
about fix months after my father’s death, I became the 
wife of Henry, and returned again to be miftrefs of 
that houfe in which I had fo long prefided, for it was 
a habitation fo dear to him, that Henry had hired it 
for himfelf, when I forrowfully gave it up. 

«* Ah, how tranfient is the day of joy fometimes in 
thofe cafes where we expect it to laft the longeft! in 
this dear abode, and united to the man of her virgin 
and unfhaken choice, what could there arife to damp 
the joy of Maria! for five months nothing did—I was 
happier than, perhaps, any mortal has a right to ee 
u 
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but then my diftreffes came shichely upon me. One fa- 
tal night—Oh, what a might of horror to me! the 
fanctui: ary of our houfe was lnvaded, i it flood at fome dif- 
tance from the road, and from the neighbouring hahi- 
tations; juft as we were about to retire to reft, our par- 
lour was filled with armed ruffians, my terror was too 
great to fuffer me to notice any particulars of their per- 
fons or drefs, except that ferocity and dirt were their 
chief charaéteriftics ; their dreadful errand was foon 
executed-—Henry was the objeét of their brutal com- 
million, not a word efcaped them but this terrifying 
fentence from one who appeared to direét the attack— 
“That is your victim; feize and bear him away.’ 
Henry ftruggled for his freedom, but it was to no pur- 
pole, he was foon overpowered, and his voice ftopped 
with a gag, was inftantly hurried out of the houfe.— 
My tears, reproaches, and reiterated demands to know 
the reafon of all this, were of no avail, having perpe- 
trated this infernal deed and carried off their prey, the 
leader of this banditti, without uttering a word, fhut 
the door of the houfe with the greateft coolnefs, and 
followed his gang. What immediately followed I am 
not able to relate, fucceffive fwoonings lafted me the 
whole of the night; a delirious fever fucceeded, and 
after a month’s confinement, I found myfelf with no 
friend but my fervant to fupport a load of yet unknown 
forrow. My brother who, young as he was, would 
have been an unfpeakabie comfort to me was, alas! no 
more; a confumption which, after its firft a 3, gies. 
baffled all medical afliftance, had carried him to the 
grave in a few months after his father. 

“In vain did I make every enquiry after the ftrange 
fate of my veloved hufhand; the plo ot againft him, which 
was evidently conducted by fome matfterly hand, had 
been executed with fuch celerity and ac idrefs, that no 
traces of the e vent have ever yet been found out, either 
by myfelf or the few friends whom I was able to in- 
tyreft in the caufe. The faét was defcribed in an ad 
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vertifement, and a reward of one hundred pounds of. and F 
fered to any one who would difclcfe any circumftance J imme 
that might lead to a difeovery by whom the vile deed § rable 
had been perpetrated. Ail, however, was to no pur- § conce 
pofe, and to this hour I am wholly ignorant of his fate. world 
“« It would be to no purpofe to detail all the miferies BP for th 
that I have fuffered from that hour to the prefent. & ceffir 
Continued diftrefs foon wears out the common friendfhip FP fono 
of mankind. I was obliged in a very fhort time toquit § but n 
my abode, indeed this was no trial, for with my huf- the g 
band, it had loft all that rendered it deartome. A great J {df, | 
part of the furniture, which I fold, yielded a prefent hatte 
{upply to my wants, and enabled me to make fome lit- JP aban 
tle provifion for that hour of pain and forrow which, ¥ will, 
notwithftanding all I had gone through, I found to be J {pirit 
approaching. About feven months after the fatal can ¢ 
event which proved the funeral of my earthly joy hap- 9 laws 
pened, this dear babe was born. In fpite of all my there 
calamities, it has been fome confolation to me to gaze liw 
upon its innocent features, and.trace in them, as it re- JP tered 
quires not a mother’s eye to do, the miniature and fe- riage 
minine refemblance of its father. My confinement was § amr 
tedious, and my recovery very flow; at length, how- fF of m 
ever, youth, and, I hope, fome degree of refignation J that 
to that heavenly will which thus appcinted me forrow & {ake 
upon forrow, enabled me to regain fufficient ftrength H 
to nurfe my child, and to make {ome feeble efforts, by @ fearc 
mantua-making, to which I had been accuftomec for § deep 
myfelf, to provide the bare neceffaries of life, more I earn 
did not expeét. This proved but a flender help, but & your 
it was all to which I was capable of having recourle— § iaid 
my fkill was not great, my performance was flow, and ff fort 
the pay which, under thefe circumftances, I could pro- § into 
cure, was very fmall. Anxiety of mind, and diftreffing St 
apprehenfions for the future, which I frequently could & beer 
not avoid feeling, gradually funk my {pirits, and ren- J med 
dered me abfolutely incapable of feeking employment, § Am 


which, when I could procure, it was little better than 
doing 
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doing nothing—little debts accumulated around me ; 
and juft a week before your humanity refcued me from 
immediate death, I had been turned ont of the mife- 
ranle room in which I had, for almoft nine months, 
concealed as much as poflible my diftrefs from the 
world, and what little furniture I was poffeffed of feized 
for the rent, which 1 was utterly unable to pay. Ne- 
ceflity compelled me to folicit in the ftreet the compaf- 
fion of the pafling crowd ; a little relief was thus gained, 
but my wounded heart was dying within me, indeed 
the grave had long been the odjeét of my with for my- 
felf, but at the fame time J felt that I had no right to 
haften my approach to it. My child alfo was not to be 
abandoned. My God! I exclaimed, if it be thy bleffed 
will, do not tread thy feeble worm in the duftt. My 
fpirit is deeply humbled, but I will not defpair, all [ 
can do, I will. I will claim the proteétion which the 
laws of my country hold out to the wretched! Surely 
there was never a fitter objeét for their aid than I am. 
it was in executing this refolve, that, as I feebly tot- 
tered along, 1 was thrown down by the wheel of a car- 
rage ; you my benefactors know thereft. To what [ 
am referved Heaven only knows, it feems as if the fun 
of mercy were again rifing upon me; of this 1 am fure, 
that humanity and benevolence have not wholly for- 
faken the earth !” 

Here Mrs. Villars ended her narrative, and the 
fearcely audible thanks of her auditors, fhewed how 
deeply they fympathifed with her forrows, and how 
earneftly they withed to be ableto relieve them. ‘* May 
your hopes be prophetic, daughter of early diftrefs,” 
laid Mr. Howard, ‘* and may the little gleam of com- 
fort which we are adle to throw upon you, brighten 
into a day of deliverance and joy !” 

Senfible that this long and affecting detail muft have 
heen very exhaufting to Mrs. Villars, Dr. Blake im- 
mediately took his leave, and-all but Mrs. Howard and 
Amelia left the chamber. 


{To be concluded in our next.) 
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T puzzles the faculties to conje€ture what can in 
fluence the ruling men of all nations to delight in 
war, there ney in it a charm that compenfi ates the 
toil and pain of all its votaries; the tears of humanity 
are unheeded, the fhrieks of diftrefs are unheard, the 
widowed mother, and her orphan children are unpi- 
tied, and the fweet voice of peace is overpowered by 
the thouts of conqueft, and the yell of murder! 

Were fuch men to refleé&t, that when the Demon of 
War gives the fignal for battle, and is brandifhing his 
bloody {word, he lead s his fierce hirelings to the flaugt iter 
of unoffending men, whio are, erhaps, without any 
motives of refentment, or defire of revenge—And 
could we furvey the foldier writhing with his wounds, 
his mangled face befmeared with gore, could his groans 
be heard when he breathed his laft—did we behold un- 
fatiated flaughter ftill ftalking over the enfanguined 
field thirfting for more v iGtims to glut his rage, ‘fhould 
we not involuntarily exclaim :—Great God! why doft 
thou fuffer fuch horrible calamity, fuch dreadful defola- 
tion? Is it poffible that all men were created by thy 
hand, that thus with favage fury mankind deftroy their 
fellow men, the nobleft ot thy works? But the ways 
of Heaven are unfearchable, and finite beings limited 
in underftanding—the laves of paffion, the bigots of 
opinion, of pride, avarice, and ambition, cannot pre- 
furne to queftion the plans of that Providence whofe 
power is omnipotent—whofe wifdom is unerring— 
whofe decrees are unchangeable. Yet our feelings for 
fuffering humanity cannot, nor ought they to be fup- 
preffed. , 

It is the duty of every man, as far as the fphere of 
his influence reaches, to eradicate fuch fentiments from 
the mind, to convince the underftanding that war 3s 
repugnant to the precepts of our reiigion, that itis 2 
Violation of the law of nature, that if we confult out 
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feelings, we fhall find them invariably revolt at the idea 
of death. 

' Who does not feel the painful fenfation of curdling 
blood at even crufhing to death an infeét, ora reptile ? 
And fhould the image of the Deity then be fo wantonly, 
fo profufely deftroyed?—U nnatural thought !— Already 
have too many thoufands of men been {facrificed at this 
demon’s dhrine! What can atone for the diftraéting 
agitation of that man’s mind who is torn from the foft 
bofom of domeftic joy, from thofe dear native fcenes 
where all around was melody and peace? What com- 
penfation can thoulands of families receive for all thofe 
hardfhips they are obliged to fuffer in thofe receptacles 
of poverty, the workhoufes of great manufaéturing 
cities? Trade being fufpended, the pillars of their fa. 
milies have been neceffitated to join the legions of their 
country, and perhaps forced for ever by the noxious 
climate, or the deftroying {word from the fight of thofe 
for whom they toiled, and from whom they received 
reciprocal, and endearing affe¢tion. 

From the lowly cottage, the fweet and fimple ftrain 
of cheerful induftry is feldom heard. Health’s {portive 
chubby children playing around the door, or iwelling 
the chorus of their mother’s fong, are now, fad reverie ! 
working in a pent-up room, immured from freedom, 
and alas! too often difciplined for trivial faults, infe- 
parable from youth, not with the juft and lenient hand 
of a parent, but by the favage and oppreffive hands of 
ignorance and paffion. Palenefs and dejeétion now 
fit upon the matron’s cheeks where the rofeate hues of 
health once glowed, and which were once animated 
with liberty and joy. 

Were thofe who are ambitious of their country’s re- 
hown one moment to refleét that it muft be purchafed by 
the fufferings and the death of thoufands—were they to 
picture to themfelves what hardfhips (even if life is 
ipared ) foldiers experience, they would not fo unhefi- 
tatingly be the advocates for wars of conqueft. 
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Thofe who are houfed from the inclemencies of wea. 
ther, remote from danger, unharraffed by fatigue may, 
without fear, fight their woundlefs battles, but they 
know not the anguith of thofe men whofe bofoms are 
expofed to the feverity of every ftorm, who often ftand 
half-immerfed in water fhivering inthe trenches, fomes 
times forced to lie down on the cold ground, when ex- 
haufted nature urges them to fleep, whilft the noble 
and the wealthy cits are repofing in foft luxuriance on 
their downy beds. 

To a refle&ting mind it is particularly aftonithing 
that when men are converfing on this general topic 
with animation, they can forget the affociated ideas of 
carnage and deftruétion. What exultation {parkles in 
the eyes when victory is announced! A health to the 
brave conqueror is vociferated—the cannon’s thunder- 
ing voice refounds—the ftreets glow with brilliant il- 
luminations—fhouts of joy difturb the ferenity of night. 
Poor thoughtlefs beings! inftead of exhibiting tokens 
of fuch extravagant joy, or pouring forth fuch intoxi- 
cating libations to the “ roly god,” rather run, if ye 
are patriots indeed, and pour the balm of eafe into the 
bofom of thofe groaning with anguifh. Oh! by your 
kindnefs may they again behold their fond wives, their 
little children, and their aged parents. Give with li- 
beral hand your treafures to meliorate their fituations 
in the hofpitals, wait not for ediéts, but obey the dic- 
tates of compaflion, and reward as tar as you are able 
the defenders of your poffeffions. Ah! that they only 
bled in defending of your jutt poffeffions; in fuch acaufe, 
perith the man who would not fly with ardour to the 
battle. Death would be glorious even if viétory was 
not the prize. 

Reflections, perhaps, of this complexion, may not be 
unprofitable. It is devoutly to be withed, that every 
man will ultimately fee the impolicy, and the barbarity 
of thofe who delight in this fyftematic warfare, this 
baneful plan of confederating with deceitful, fordid, 
- contineneal 
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continental powers, this Quixote kind of difpofition, 
that feeks for adventures and courts oppofition—this 
falfe heroifm, that bares its bofom to be wounded by a 
thoufand foes, rather than not be thought brave, inftead 
of the more judicious plan of keeping at home, and cul- 
tating the arts of peace :—and by the adminiftration 
of juft and lenient meafures, we fhould ftifle faétion in 
is birth, and ftrengthen the growth of unanimity, by 
which means might be colleéted together in one focus 
the energies of the whole nation. Then we might, 
with our immortal bard, exultingly fay :— 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we fhall fhock them, for nought can make us rue, 

If England to itfelf do prove but truc. 


Fort-freet, Dec. 21, 1790. J. %. 
a 
THE WIDOW. 
From Southey’s Letters from Portugal. } 


W* are now at Villa Franca. Never did I feea 
town fo beautiful as we approached ; but when 
we entered—Oh the elegant cleanjiness of Drury-lane ! 
There is an old palace oppofite the pofada, of the Duke 
of Alva, old and ruinous, and mean and melancholy as 
a parith workhoufe in England. [ ftood for fome time 
at the balcony, gazing at this place, where the moft 
celebrated and moft deteftable of its poffeffors may per- 
haps have liftened to the fongs of Lope de Vega, per- 
haps have meditated maffacres in Holland. The mourn- 
ful degradations of the Dutch, as well as of the Spansth 
character, forcibly occured tome, and I looked on with, 
Itruft, the prophetic eye of hope, to the promifed bro- 
therliood of mankind, when oppreffion and commerce 
fhall no longer render them miferable by making them 

vicious. 
J have juft heard from one of my fellow travellers, 
Z2 who 
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who has paffed the road frequently, a melancholy tale 
of the daughter of the hoft here. She married a young 


man above her own rank ; he died, all that he poffeffed 


died with him, and the widow, left deftitute with two 
very young children, is returned again to the miferable 


poverty and labour of a pofada. Very foon after her 


hufband’s death an Lrifhman offered to take this wo- 
man into keeping. Her only reply was, * You fay 
you love me, fir, and yet you can infult me by this 
wicked offer !’’ 
Tuefday, before day-light, * 
T have feen this widow. She cannot be more than 
two-and-twenty. Her two children were by her, the 
one an infant, the other about two years o]d, deaf and 
dumb ; they are beautiful children, though disfigured 
by dirt, and in rags. Her drefs was black, and bad 
enough for her prefent fituation; but the manners of 
one accuftomed to better fcenes were evident, She had 
whire ftockings, and thoes whofe make difcovered that 
fhaping of the foot and ancle which peculiarly diftin- 
guifhes the higher clafs from thofe who work for them, 
There is a liquid luftre in the full black eye of the 
Spanifh women, of which you can have no idea; her 
face expreffed a meck refignation to wretchednefs. 
What muft that man’s heart have been made of, who 
could have infulted this woman? But man is a beaft, 
and an ugly beaft, and Monboddo libels the Ouran-ou- 
tangs, by fufpeéting them to be of the fame family. 
Tuefday evening. 
We have advanced only four leagues to day, for the 
old coach is laid up again. I have been thinking of the 
poor widow, perhaps I find it more eafy to exprefs my 
feelings in poetry than profe. It is becaufe my ideas 
adapt themfeives to the drefs they have ufually worn; 


And does there then, Teresa, live a man 

Whofe tongue unfaltering could to fuch foul thoughts 
Yield utterance ? Tempt thee to the hireling bed! 
Buy thee, Terefa, to another’s arms! 


Thety 
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Thee, fufferer.! thee, forlorn and wretched one ! 

Ere yet upon thy hufband’s grave the grafs 

Was green! oh! is there one whofe monitrous heart 
Could with infulted modefty’s hot blufh 


_ Make crimfon the poor widuw’s woe-pale cheek ! 


‘Was this thing of my fpecies ? fhaped in the mould 
Of man and fathioned in the outward fhow 

All human? Did he move aloft and lift 

On high his lordly face? and formed of fieth 

And blood like mine, meandering thro’ his veins? 

I blufh for human nature ! and would fain 

Prove kindred with the brutes. She raifed to Heavea 
Her dark eyes with a meck upbraiding look, 

And felt more keen her lofs, and dropt a tear 


- Of aggravated anguifh. I almoft 


Could murmur at my lot affigned by fate, 

And covet wealth, that from the bitter ills 

Of want I might fecure thee, and pravide 

Some fafe afylum for thy little ones, 

And from the blefting wind of poverty 

Shield their young opening reafon. I would he 
Even as a brother to thee, fit by thee, 

And hear thee talk of days of happinefs, 

How faft they fled, and of the joys of youth 
And hope, now buried in the grave of love ! 


. Oh I would lifen to thy tale, and weep, 


And pour upon affliction’s bleeding wounds 
The balm of pity. Sufferer, fare thee weil! 
God be thy comforter, and from.a world 
Of woe, releafe thee foon! I on my way 


fonmeyiag remember thee, and think of Aer 


n dittant England, grateful te that Powér 
Who from the dark and tempeft-roaring deep 
Preferved a life the renders doubly dear, 
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ON THE DISCOVERIES 


OF NEWTON AND HERSCHEL. 


FTER eftablifhing the do€trine of attraétion and 
gravitation, and thus fettling aftronomy upon 
the moft folid bafis, the immortal Newton [ftill Ja. 
boured on inthe fame fublime track with indefatigable 
zeal, and by applying to its improvement all the ftores 
of his deep mathematical knowledge, carried that fcience 
to a point of perfection which could only be excelled by 
the wonderful talents, the enlarged {peculations, and 
the ftupendous inftruments of HERSCHEL. 

Objects ftill rifing above each other in novelty and 
grandeur, daily burft upon the vifion, and overwhelmed 
the wondering faculties of man. By arguments drawn 
from analogy, as well as mathematical refearch, he 
found the moft folid reafon to conclude that the magni- 
ficent arch of heaven was ftudded, not with tarry 
gems, /o/ely intended, as he vainly imagined, to render 
Aim a faint light, and exhibic a beautiful and glowing 
picture during the abfence of the fun, but with fo many 
animated worlds, and fyftems of worlds, compofed like 
that from which he furveyed them, of a fun in the cen- 
tre, encircled by a train of revolving planets! He foon 
found that what appeared to him a ftupendous azure 
vault, thus {plendidly decorated, was, in faét, an im- 
menfe void ; a profound abyf{s ; the ro may of nature, 
which no rule gould circumfcribe : an abyfs in which 
millions of fuch planets as that tenanted by himfelf, 
obeying the prineiples of gravitation and attraétion, firft 
impreffed upon them by the hand of the grand Archi- 
tect, performed, without infringing one upon the other, 
their vaft and undeviating revolutions. In this wide 
aby{s he began to have a faint conception that it was 
potlible for {yftems on fyftems, uxcrowded, to revolve ; 
and for the refpeétive comets attendant upon thofe 
fy tems, to {weep along, difgntangled, with their amaz- 
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ing volumes of fire! Habitwated to the furvey of finire 
objects alone, on every frefh attempt to compute their 
magnitude and their diftance from his own fphere, his 
intelle€tual powers recoiled upon him, and having been 
accuftomed to indulge himfelf in high and unwarranta- 
ble conceits of his own dignity and exalted fiation in the 
univerfe, he was funk in his own efteem to proporti- 
onate abjeétnefs, and to humiliation equally unwar- 
rantable. Refleétion, however, foon came to the fup- 
port of his defponding mind. Reviving piety taught 
him a better and wifer leffon: for it impreffed him 
with the awful truth, that he was at the poft in the vaft 
univerfe which was affigned him by Almighty Provi- 
dence, and that it fhould be his inceffant aim to a& at 
that poft with wifdom and energy. 

I am aware that fome miftaken writers have afferted 
it to be a fpecies of impiety thus minutely to invefti- 
gate points of this abftracted and fpeculative nature, 
which appear to be placed beyond the grafp of man’s 
finite comprehenfion. But to argue in this manner is 
to exhibit evident proof of a mind contraéted and in- 
curious ; and is abdfolutely contrary to what may more 
juftly be inferred from the natural and ardent curiofity 
mplanted in the human mind by the Supreme Creator. 
This curiofity, this reftlefs thirft after knowledge, may 
doubtlefs be indulged to any extent, without incurring 
criminality, in regard to al} objeéts in the univerfe xo 
abfolucely forbidden by the divine law, as was the 
cafe in the unfortunate inftance of our great primeval 
anceftor tafting of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. Indeed we may add farther, that in 
concerns where the Almighty himfelf las not placed 
limits to the enterprizing induftry and {crutiny of mortals, 
the indulgence of that curiofity 1s not only not criminal, 
but highly laudable. Had it not been for mental exer- 
tions, lofty, {peculative and expanfive as thefe, how would 
the magnitude and figure ‘of this globe of carth, the 
folar and lunar phenomena, with all their beneficial 
confe- 
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confequences to navigation and commerce, have been 
known and experienced in thefe latter and enlightened 
ages of the world? Let the clamours of ignorance and 
apathy, therefore, be hufhed in oblivious filence ; fince 
it is evident that through all the ample circuit of crea. 
tion, through all the known claffes of being, wherefo- 
ever the active exploring faculties of the foul can penes 
trate, or from whatfoever objects it may be able to glean 
information, the range is lawful, and the inveftigation 
commendable. A knowledge of the true principles of 
aftronomy, as demonftrated by the moderus, can make 
no man a /ceptic in point of religion, it ought to havea 
yery different effe&t upon the mind that truly refle&s, 
While it gives birth to the moft fublime conceptions of 
emnipotent power, it ought to animate us with reno; 
vated confidence in the great Father of All, and teach 
us refignation to that fupreme being, whofe goodnefsis 
as unbounded as his power, We ought to be convinced, 
from the daily and abundant benefits which we receive 
from his guardian providence, that we are neither overs 
looked nor neglected amidft the immenfity of his works; 
and that a degree of happinefs, proportionate to his 
ftation in the univerfe, and adapted to his utmoft ca- 
pacity of enjoyment, will be the never-failing reward 
of every man who dares inflexibly to preferve in the 
path of virtue, and afpire after the radiant meed pro, 
mifed to obedient piety in thofe facred volumes that 
have revealed to man his fovereign will, 








M. 
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MATRIMONIAL ADFICE, 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
HE inftitution of MATRIMONY is almoft coeval 
with the creation. The nature of it, is ftrikingly 
enforced in the exclamation Adam made on receiving 
his helpmate from the hand of God. The various ani+ 
mals created previous to man were made male and fe- 
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male at the fame inftant ; they were formed from the 
duft, and the bufinefs of their lives was to be fubfer- 
vient to man, who was made lord of all below; and 
the whole paflions they poffeffed were direéted towards 
the propagation of their race. But the prefervation of 
his /pecres was not the ov/y thing defigned in the for- 
mation of the powers and facuities of man; he was def- 
tined to more noble purpofes. Not to mention his prof- 
peéts cf future blifs, when this world fhall crumble to 
atoms; he was to enjoy power, liberty, and comfort 
here below. It was foon found that man, though cre- 
ated the firft, was not fuited to a fingle life; his focial 
faculties required the aid of a companion. ‘Toward 
procuring this wifhed-for objeét, the Lord caufed a 
deep fleep to fall upon Adam, and whilft he flept, our 
Almighty parent took from his fide a rib, of which he 
formed a woman. Adam being awakened from fleep, 
beheld the beauteous creature, and tranfpostingly ex- 
claimed :—Thou fhalt be called woman, becaufe thon 
wert taken out of man, thou art bone of my bone, and 
Sreth of my flesh ; therefore fhall a man leave a father 
and mother and cleave unio his wife, and they two 
fiall be one fiehh. 

This admirable expreffion demonftrated at once the 
high fenfe he entertained of his Lord’s donation, and 
the folemmn duties and obligation of the marriage ftate. 
Thofe who have an idea of entering on this {tate thould 
remember, that though man and wife are Two perfons, 
to be really happy they muft be as onE flefh. They 
are required by the law of religion, and the laws of reas 
fon, to be dear to each other as their own fouls ; the at- 
tachment between them fhould, for their mutual and real 
felicity, be as great as that fubfifting between the vari- 
ous bones and members of their natural body. Their 
withes fhould meet in one centre, their aétions be di- 
reéted to one point, they fhould for each other be as 
tarneft to overcome difficulties, and leffon the affli€tions 
of the journey-of life, as their limbs are, from their for- 
mation 
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mation and pofition, mechanically earneft (if J may fo 
exprefs it) to furmount thofe difficulties which: might 
impede the execution of thofe defigns for which they 
were originally intended. They thould be ever ready 
to overlook each other's imperfeétions, to wink at each 
other’s weakneffes, to put the beft conftruétion on each 
other’s aétions, they fhould endeavour mutually to eafe 
life’s difficulties here, and by pleafant, edifying, and 
virtuous converfation, fit each other to enjoy eternal 
bleffednefs beyond the grave. No attachment, however 
invaluable, no delights however ravifhing, fhouid be 
enjoyed by the one to the exclufion of the other; no- 
thing fhould ever be permitted to leffen the confidence, 
or alienate the affections from each other, but they 
fhould each be willing, if put to the dreadful teft, to 
part with the deareft enjoyments, even with father and 
mother, rather than forfake their matrimonial] partner. 

From this thort view of the fubjeé it is difficult to 
conceive how thofe who, without /erous conféderation, 
lead a fair one to the altar, can reconcile their conduct 
with the injunétion of {cripture, or of the law, or of 
reafon, inafmuch as injuftice and mifery muft generally 
be the confequence of this negleét. Leaving them to 
the ftings of their own confcience on mature reflection, 
J thall endeavour to pojnt out the principal caufe of this 
calamity, to guard my young friend, whom I am im- 
mediately addrefling, and all thofe who may read this 
imperfect epiftie, completely againft it. It arifes from 
entertaining too light an idea of the matrimonial en- 
gagement. Inttead of feleéting a partner adorned with 
a virtuous mind, poffeffing a good underftanding, a li- 
beral education, and an amiable difpofition, the choice 
is generally direéted by the magnet gold, or what, per+ 
haps, is ftill worfe, as it is not fo s#trinficaily valuable, 
by what is termed e/egant accomplifhments. How many 
partners for life are icleéted from having been for a 
Sew hours a partner at a ball! How many hearts are 


unthinkingly captivated by hearing exguifitely Nayed 
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fome fashionable air on a mufical infirument ! But it 
fhould be remembered that neither thefe elegant ac- 
complithments, however perfeétly conducted, nor the 
largeft bulk ofthe attraéting metal, will afford true feli- 
city, unlefs they be ufed with prudence, unlefs the senz- 
per be good, and the /en/e be found. A man who, 
therefore, chufes his partner from her perfeétion in 
thefe e/egancies, builds the foundation of his happinets 
on yielding fand. Let the joyful moment of convi- 
viality be over, let affemblies and mufic be laid afide, 
let the ftorm of adverfity, or the battering blaft of fick- 
nefs gather around them, their worth is vanifhed inthe 
change, and the comfort they can afford is fcarcely per- 
ceiveable. 

But not merely thofe females who are diftinguifhed 
for little but elegancies are not likely to make good 
wives, but men governed by fuch externals, are likely 
tobe fickle and :nconflant. The accomplithed talent 
which at one time made them fond of one woman, will, 
if they fhould ever perceive it thine brighter in another, 
make them leave the former with difguft, and cling 
unto the latter with momentary excefs of attachment. 
Several amiable women could I mention who have been 
widowed in the prime of life, by the inconftancy of 
their lords, arifing from an ill-direéted choice, and the 
negle& of fele€ting a woman with inclinations fimilar 
to their own, and feveral gentlemen do 1 know whofe 
profpeéts of happinefs have been cut off by the perfee- 
tion their wives attained in the external accomplifhments. 
I daily lament that 2 much of the time of young people 
fhould be devoted to the /econdary objets of mujicy 
dancing, finery, and drawing, and fo “ttle, compara- 
tively (peaking, to their zmprovement in thofe particu- 
lars which are effentially neceffary in the mother and the 
wife. But as tuch is the cuttom of the prefent times, 
how much does it behove every man, who has the leaft 
regard for his own happinefs, to be confiderate and 
careful in the choice of his companion. Beauty, = 
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fhould remember every day falls off, the moft cele. 
brated accomplifhments are no longer valuable than 
whilft they are fa/hionable ; they are therefore depen- 
dant on caprice and whim; the moft opulent fortune 
may, from untoward cireumftances, be completely re. 
duced ; but DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT, CONJUGAL 
ATTACHMENT, and RELIGIOUS INCLINATIONS, 
will laft when beauty and fortune are gone, cl! be un- 
Siraken through the vicifitudes of time, and will enfure 
eternal felicity. Let every one in fixing on this great 
and important concern look within the veil, fhut his 
eye to every external grace, view the furniture adorn. 
ing the mind, and fix upon a woman valuable for her 
INWARD GRACES, not for the comeline/s of her perfom, 
or the weightine/s of her purfe. I am bold to affert, if 
this were the plan purfued, marriages might be df 
Frequent, but they would be more happy, and there 
would be fewer of thofé trials which have /ate/y fo often 
difgraced an Englifh court of juftice, and hurt the cars 
of an Englifh jury. Previous to forming any connec- 
tion, I would earneftly recommend every young per- 
fon to read Dr. Cotton’s excellent poem on the fire 
Side, every pafflage is worthy obfervation, the poetry 
is neat, and the advice and picture of conjugal felicity 
admirably defcribed. For the fake of brevity, I fhall 
conclude with quoting two of his verfes :— 

Our fortune is not /arge indeed, 

But then how Jitt/e do we need, 

For nature’s calls are few: 
In this, the art of living lies, 
To want xo more than may {uffice, 
And make that /itt/e do. 


Tn thefe lines, he thows the folly of fearching merely 
for riches, nature’s calls are few; provided there isa 
fufficiency, why look farther? Never facrifice your 
comfort to golden duft; cherifh domettic ceconomy, 
and you will be completely happy ; your pittance, how- 
ever {mall, will effeétually antwer. Again, 
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Tho’ foo/s {iurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We, who improve its golden hours, 

By {weet experience know, 
That marriage RIGHTLY underftood, 
Gives to the prudent, and the good, 


A paradife below. 


He has truly faid, none but foo/s can defpife mar- 
riage. Every unfatisticd defire, every difficulty or 
difagreeable attendant on the marriage fiate, does not 
arife from the frate it/elf, but is owing to the folly of 
the dijunited pair. If, however, on the contrary, the 
choice be wilely direéted, and the inftitution properly 
underftood, then the difficulties of life are diminifhed, 
its evils leffened, its bleffings and comforts multiplied, 
and it may properly be ftiled a Paradi/e below. 


Hackney, March 2, 1799. J. F. 


Er 
FOR THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 


ON THE UNION OF NOBILITY AND VIRTUE. 
“ Dedecorant bene nata culpz.”’ 


6 ICE, tobe hated, needs but to be feen,”’ is an 
excellent faying of a delightful poet, who had 

ftudied human nature with the fhrewdeft penetration. 
Vice certainly is fo foul and grim a hag, when ftript of 
the foreign aid of gaudy ornaments, that we cannot but 
fhudder at her very figure wherever fhe appears; fhe 
brings fo deteftable a train, that happinefs will never 
dare to approach her habitation, and good fame is 
quickly obicured and deftroyed. Poverty has nothing 
difhonourable, nothing which fhould excite a blush, 
when attended with virtuous aétions. Vicious poverty 
is truly loathfome. Even this, however, calls not out 
fo loudiy for the contempt and indignation of mankind, 
as the luftre of exalted rank, tarnifhed and contami- 
Vou, VI. Aa nated 
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nated by the dark ftains of vice. How pernicious an 
error ts that, in which the nobility, not only of our age 
and nation, but of many others alfo, are fo ftudious to 
fiand confpicuous. Loaded with wealth and honours 
they become over-weening, haughty, conternptous, 
fancy they are brought into the world, like the great 
Leviathan into the deep, to take their paftime therein, 
and vie with each other, for the moft part, only in dif. 
folutenefs, pride, and inaétivity. They fuppofe them. 
felves licenfed by their greatnefs, to ridicule and defpife 
the perfonal merit of a rifing man. But let them fora 
moment confider, let them, if they know not how they 
became illuftrious, look into the annals of their country, 
and read by what means that anceftor, before whom 
their whole race were creatures without a name, ac- 
quired thofe honours and that wealth which are tranf- 
mitted to his degenerate pofterity. Whenfoever the 
manners of a country become corrupt, the great firtt 
{pread the contagion: funk into the lap of floth, and 
enervated by the Siren-blandifhments of diffipation, 
they exhibit a mournful contradiétion to that maxim of 
the poet :— 


Nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilz columbam. 


oe ee eee ss Nordo the birds of Jove, 
Sublimely fierce beget the trembling dove. 


The eyes of all are turned upon them for examples, 
and the world, led inconfiderably by their feductive 
light, imitate their vices no lefs zealoufly than their 
virtuous aétions. A virtuous nobleman every one fhould 
contemplate with a facred awe, and in conjunétion with 
his perfonal good qualities fhould place the merits of his 
brave progenitors. A virtuous nobleman will ever be 
honoured, loved, and venerated by every virtuous 
mind. But all the marks of honour beftowed upon an 
ancettor for his virtues, become fo many blots of infamy 
upon 
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upon his defcendant, remarkable only for his vices. 
Every man contrafts the fplendor of the one with the 
tarnithed glory of the other. Well is the virtuous ple- 
beian defended and fupported in oppofition to the de- 
generate noble, by C. Marius, in the well-known ora 
tion affigned to him by Salluft. In a manly and ener- 
getic tone, he atks :=-** Is it more praife- worthy to dif- 
grace illufirious progenitors by our vices, than to rife 
ulluftrious by our own virtues ? Thofe ftandards,’”’ fays 
he, ‘* thote enfigns of honour, of which you have only 
to boatt the polfeifion, I have in my own perfon taken 
from the enemy. On aétions fimilar to thofe, which I 
have myfelf performed, refts the bafis of your nobility.” 

By how much the more lofty the fituation of a vicious 
man is, by fo much the more glaring and confpicuous 
is his crime. 

‘« The leaft {pot is vifible on ermine.”’ In any thing 
of acoarfe or vulgar nature, defeéts are paffed unnoticed 
and unobferved, but whatever is exquilire and uncom- 
mon, is nicely furveyed by the curious eye, and not the 
fighteft blemifh can efcape deteétion. When the fun 
is darkened, all mankind are witneffes. A little cot- 
rage in the receffes of a vale is feen but by a few cafual 
oblervers, a calile fet upon a hil cannot be hid, but 
courts the gaze of every traveller. How are we filled 
with indignation when we behold the great father of 
Telemachus defcending to mean and difingenuous arti- 
fices, although for fo important an end as to remain at 

thaca in the bofom of his friends, and to avoid the hor- 
rors of a fateful war! Were we to fee a poltroon 
icheming to evade martial dangers, we fhould fneer at 
him, deipife him, and forget him; but who, on the 
contrary, is not grieved from his very heart, to fee a 
noble and exalted foul debafe itfelf by making ufe of 
the fame fubterfuges? Who can ever forget that 
Ulyffes counterfeited lunacy, and that Achilles was dif- 
guifed in petticoats? How many works of art have 
been wrought with faults innumerable, which have ne- 
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ver been blazoned to the world ; but who is ignorant 
that in the Equeftrian ftatue at Charing-crofs, the 
horfe is without a girdle? A fatal miftake, alas! for 
the artift, who expiated it with his life. As nothing 
is more difficult of acquirement than honour, fo no- 
thing is fo difficult to be preferved. A man who has 
been fortunate enough to obtain it, muft ever be em- 
ployed in adding to, or at leatt, preferving its bright. 
nefs, for it quickly tarnifhes by difuie. To conclude: 
As nothing 1s more venerable than worth with ancef. 
try, fo nothing is more difgufting than greatne{s con. 
taminated by vice and profligacy. Nobility without 
Virtue is deteftable ; virtue, dettitute of nobility, is ever 
honourable, and is ennobled by its own greatnefs. 
OXONIENSIS, 





FOR THE VISITOR. 
FERDINAND KING OF NAPLES. 


\YOTHING can be more difrefpeétful and con- 

; temptuous than the manner in which moft of the 
late Italian writers {peak of the prefent King of Naples. 
If we may believe them, his tutors early inftilled into 
him an eager fondnefs for hunting, fifhing. &c. amufe- 
ments in which he is ftill known to indulge witha 
marked predileétion.—The King of Naples is ofa lively 
difpofition, and was ftill more fo in his early youth : his 
governor was ever ftudious to difcover new modes ot 
recreation for him, and at the fame time to reprefs in 
him a too great propenfity to mildnefs and facility, 
which were the predominant ingredients in his charac 
ter. St. Nicandre did not forget that one of the moft 
favourite amufements of the Prince of Afturias, now 
King of Spain, was to tear off the fkin of rabbits ; but 
his pupil he inftigated to the pleafure of kiiling them. 
The young King pofted himfelf in a narrow pals, t0- 
wards which thefe miferable creatures were a and 
there, 
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there, armed with a club proportioned to his ftrength, 
he fell upon and killed them, exprefling bis joy in loud 
peals of laughter, In order to give variety to this hu- 
mane diverfion, he took rabbits, dogs, cats, and di- 
verted himfelf with toffing them in blankets till they 
expired. His patton for this amufement ripened into 
the defire of treating human beings in the fame manner, 
an amufement of which his Governor highly approved, 
as of the moft reafonable kind. Peafants, foldiers, me- 
chanics, and even the nobilitv and gentry thus became 
the {port and playthings of this fceptered child. 

Such is the plan upon which Ferdinand IV. was 
brought up; nor was he troubled with fo much as 
learning to read or write. His wife was his firft {choo} 
iniftrefs ; an education of this defcription could not fail 
of forming abad King. The Neapolitans expected no 
better, but future events demonfirated the folly of thofe 
conjectures. The prevailing influence of a good difpo- 
fition triumphed over the errors of this vicious educa- 
tion. He came, after atime, to execrate the crueltics 
which he perpetrated in his infancy ; and he afterwards 
proved, on a variety of occafions, that he was not def- 
titute either of the good qualities of the heart or the 
underftanding. He might have approved himfelf a 
good prince, had he fucceeded in corre€iing himfelf of 
his inordinate paffjon for hunting andc fifhing, which 
engrofs thofe precious moments which might have been 
emploved in purfuits that tend to the public good. 

Amongft the various anecdotes to which Ferdinand’s 
paflion for hunting has given birth, there is one which 
it is proper to record, becaufe it manifefts the fuavity 
of his difpofition and rhe goodnefs of his heart :—a poor, 
difconfolate woman happened to fall in with him ina 
foreft ; fhe was not acquainted with his perfon, and fhe 
appeared to be deeply afflicted. The King enquired 
into her fituation. She informed him that fhe had 
feven children, and that fhe had recently loft her huf- 
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band, that the little the poffeffed had lately been laid 
watte by the King’s hounds. —‘ How cruel is it (con- 
tinued the widow ) to have for a King an hunter, whofe 
amufements wring fuch a flood of tears from the eyes 
of his fubje€ts!| Why does this dronifh fimpleton come 
and lay wafte my farm ?”’ 

Ferdinand replied that his amufements were juftifia- 
ble, and that, as he belonged to his Majefty’s fervice, 
he would not fail to acquaint him with the complaint, 
without, however, infifiing on the opprobrious terms 
with which it was accompanied. ‘ Tell every thing 
you can (replied the undaunted widow); it is all the 
fame to me, tor I expeét no redrefs at his hands.’’ The 
King accompanied her as far as her cabbin ; being de- 
firous to examine the mifchief and injury he had occa- 
fioned, he got an eftimate made of it by two neigh- 
bouring peafants, who were as little acquainted with his 
perfon as the widow. He then drew from his purfe 
the whole of what money he had about him; he re- 
warded the arbitrators, and gave the remainder to the 
widow, who was alfo indemnified far beyond any das 
mage of which fhe had complained. 

It is doubtlefs under the preffure of extraordinary 
circumftances and of fudden emergencies, that the hu- 
man chara¢ter fully unfolds and manifefts itfelf. On 
being informed of the difaftrous fate of Calabria by an 
earthquake, Ferdinand was laid proftrate and con- 
founded, and that to fuch a pitch, that he was fora 
time unable to utter a fingle word. ‘* Good God!” 
faid he, after a long filence and a paffion of tears!— 
“* Good God! Meflina is then deftroyed,.and Calabria 
almoft completely and entirely ruined !’’ He then re- 
clined himfelf upon a bed, where he remained for near 
two hours in extreme agitation. The Queen, on her 
return from an excurfion of pleafure, went into his 
apartment, and ridiculed and {coffed the caufe of his 
uneafinefs. She told him that he was nothing better 
than a child, a mere child, a man without any energy, 
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of charaéter. What then, faid the, is the caufe of this 
deep defpair ? Does our exiftence depend upon the fate 
of Meffina or Calabria? The King made no reply, 
but fent for the whole of his Minifters—fpoke to each 
in particular, and gave the moft a orders that 
every affiftance fhould be given to the unfortunate per- 
fons whofe lives had been fpared. He then retired to 
his private apartment, where he fhut himfelf up, 
and continued for twenty-four hours in the deepeft 
agonies of grief, nor did he afford admittance to any 
perfon until the news of the arrival of frefh couriers 
were announced to him. 

The details contained in thefe difpatches were of a 
moft painful and humiliating nature. The King fell 
into a real delirium ; he continued much agitated, and 
walked up and down his apartments, uttering fobs and 
groans of defperation. The Queen again made her ap- 
pearance, and afked him—‘* What then would be your 
forrow fhould you have loft one of your children ?”’— 
Ferdinand hereupon was reftored to his reafon, and 
turning himfelf towards her with majeftic dignity, 
fixed an eye upon her that witneffed high indignation : 
“Know,” faid he, that I would have more quietly 
{uftained the lofs of my whole family than that of one 
of my provinces. Are not the many thoufand men wha 
have perifhed, my chz/dren likewife ?”’ 

Upon this anfwer, fo truly worthy of a King, the 
Queen withdrew. 

%* Ah! continued Ferdinand, ‘* with what pleafure 
would I not redeem the lives of my unfortunate Cala- 
brians and Meffinians, even at the lofs of my whole 
family. Who is the cruel and barbarous prince who 
could hefitate a moment in facrificing fix of his chil- 
dren, in order to fave the lives of an hundred thoufand 
faithful fubjeéts 2” 
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THE UPAS, OR POISON TREE. 


Where feas of glafs with gay refle&tion fmile, 
Round the green coaft of Java’s palmy iile ; 
A fpacious plain extends its upland fcene, 
Rocks rife on rocks, and fountains gufh between, 
Soft breathes the breeze—eternal fummers reign, 
And fhowers prolific blefs the foil in vain! 
No fpicy nutmeg {cents the vernal gales— 
No towering plantain fhades the mid-day vales-~ 
No graffy mantle hides the fable hills — 
No flow’ry chaplet crowns the trickling rills—~ 
No ftep retreating on the fand imprett, 
Invites the vifit of a fecond gueft. 
Fierce in dread filence on the blafied heath 
Fell Upas fits ! + 

DARWIN. 

DESCRIPTION of a tree in the ifland of Java, 
“XX called the Upas, or Poifon tree, is given to the 
public by a furgeon belonging to the Dutch Eaft-India 
Company, of the name of Foerfch, who was ftationed 
at Batavia in the year 1774. Surprifing as thefe ac- 
counts may be, they are accompanied with fo many 
public faéts, and names of perfons and places, that it is 
fomewhat difficult to conceive them fabulous. 

The Upas grows about feven leagues from Batavia, 
in a plain furrounded by rocky mountains, the whole of 
which plain, containing a circle of ten or twelve miles 
round the tree, is totally barren. Nothing that breathes 
or vegetates can live within its influence. The bird 
that flies over it drops down dead. The beaft that 
wanders into it expires. The whole dreadful area is 
covered with fand, over which lie feattered loofe flints 
and whitened bones, 

This tree may be called the Emperor's great military 
magazine. In a folution of the poifonous gum which 
exudes from it, his arrows and offenfive weapons are 
dipped: the procuring, therefore, of this pojfonous 
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gum, is a matter of as much attention as of difficulty. 
Criminals are only employed in this dreadful fervice. 
Of thefe feveral every year are fent with a promife of 
pardon and reward if they procure it. Hooded in lea- 
thern cafes, with glafs eyelet holes, and fecured as 
much as poffible from the full efflavia of the air they 
are to breathe. They undertake this melancholy jour- 
ney, travélling always with the wind. About one in 
ten efcapes, and brings away a little box of this direful 
commodity ! T. 








THE DRAMA, 


DRURY-LANE. 


Fes. ISS EpMEAD made her firft appearance 
26, here in the charaéter of the Jealous Wife 
She has been for feveral years paft the chief performer 
of the Norwich Company, and her talents in that 
quarter have been frequently admired. 

This Lady’s perfon is elegant, her aétion eafy and 
graceful, and her voice not unlike that of Mrs. Abingdon. 
Her conception of the charaéter,we are happy to fay, was, 
in general, correét, and her delivery of the text natu- 
ral and impreffive. An appearance, however, of in- 
timidation, feemed to reprets the full exertion of her 
powers. Further praétice on the London ftage will 
free her from thofe fears by which her firit exhibition 
was evidently hampered. Her performance was marked 
by a numerous audience with approbation. 

Marcu z. A new Comedy, called the Secret, (the 
reprefentation of which had, for fome time, been de- 
ferred by the indifpofition of Mr. Bannifler) was pere 
formed and received with applaufe, 
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DRAMATIS PERSONE. 


Mr. Dorville Mr. Barrymore 
Torrid . . Mr. Dowton 
Based 0 6's Mr, Sueit 
Jack Lizard . Mr. Bannifter, jus, 
Sir Harry Flintly . Mr. Palmer 
Henry Torrid Mr. C. Kemble 
rere oe Mr. Wathen. 
Mrs. Dorville Mrs. Powell 
Mifs Lizard , Mi/s Pope 
Roa. + «3 es ee pee 
THE PLOT. 


Torrid and Lizard have been joint adventurers in 
India, where they diffipated a fortune entrufted to 
their care by the mother of Rofa. Lizard takes upon 
him the difgrace of this breach of truft and returns to 
Europe. Torrid is afterwards more fuccefsful, and ar. 
rives at the opening of the play in a ftate of opulence, 
having Rofa, who confiders herfelf as a poor depen. 
dent under his guardianfhip. He is immediately ate 
tacked by Lizard, who availing himfelf of their frau- 
dulent familiarity, prefumes to difpofe of every thing at 
his pleafure. He propofes a match between his daugh- 
ter, a tawdry teacher at a boarding fchool, and Henry 
Torrid, and a fecond union between his fon Yack and 
Rofa. Henry, enamoured of the latter, and informed 
of the fraud, infifts on the reftitution of her fortune. 
Lizard threatens to expofe his father, and the gencrous 
nature of Hezry is fo far wrought upon as to fign a pro- 
mife of marriage to Mifs Lizard. Roja flies from the 
houfe of Torrid, and finds fhelter in the houfe of Mr. 
Dorville, a gentleman who by the exercife of great li- 
berality had embarraffed his fortune. The fchemes of 
Lizard are at length fruftrated by the generofity of his 
fon Fack, who tears the promife of marriage, and de- 
livers up a concealed letter, which difclofes the Secret 
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of Rofa’s birth and fortune. She proves to be the 
daughter of Mr. Dorville, in confequence of an early 
but unfortunate conneétion, and is received as fuch 
with all the warmth of paternal affeétion. Torrid con- 
fents to make reftitution ; Lizard is difmiffed with dif- 
grace, and the Piece concludes with the union of 
Henry and Ro/a. 

Such is the plot—the fentiments are pure and edify- 
ing, the language elegant and energetic. ‘The chief 
trait of novelty refts with Fack Lizard, a man of let- 
ters, who having difcovered that learning and talents 
are rather repulfive than recommendatory in the fa- 
hionable world, fets his underftanding at reft. He 
alfo defcends to the idle and ridiculous {mail talk of the 
gay and diflipated circles, in order that he may be no- 
tied, In the words of Porr, ‘“* He proves contemp- 
tible to fhun contempt,’’ and fucceeds. His aflumed 
fubferviency in the early part of the play, and his 
manly reproof of his /o:-difant patron, Fiiaidyy.in the 
fourth aét, are admirably contratted. ¢ 

The charaéter of Dorville is well delineated. He 
entertains an opinion which cannot be too ftrongly re- 
commended to the practice of all men of fortune :— 
“ That a fteward fhould take care for the landlord; but 
that it is the duty of the landlord to take care of 
his tenants.”’ 

The Comedy was well fuftained by the performers. 
Mrs. JorDAN fung a fafcinating air, and was deferv- 
edly encored. The play was received with reiterated 
plaudits; but the curtailment of the fourth and fifth 
a&s will affuredly increafe its attractions. 


EET 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Marcu 16, A new Comedy was this evening 
brought forward with the title of Five Thoufand a 
Year, by T. Dibdin, author of the Jew and the Doc- 
tr, and Mouth of the Nile. 

The 
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The unexpeéted acceffion of two brothers, George and 
Frederick Fervid, to an eftate of five thoufand a year 
each, forms the ground-work of the Play. George, on 
being cautioned to beware of impofitions in his new 
{phere of life, refolves to avoid drinking, play, quarrel, 
love, &c. and in the courfe of the piece, by a whimf- 
cal coincidence of circumftances, falls into every ab- 
furdity he had determined to fhun. 

His brother, Frederick, offers his hand to a lady 
whofe affeétions his former fituation in life forbade him 
to feek, when, in confequence of an old fchoolfellow 
having affumed his name to accomplifh the feduétion 
of a clergyman’s daughter, Freacrick is difcarded as 
guilty of the faé&t; which imputation is, for a time, 
ftrengthened by feveral apparently corroborative inci- 
dents. The Comedy concludes with a general ec/air- 
ciffement to the fatisfaction of all the charaéters, and 
which alfo appeared to be highly to the fatisfaétion of 
the audience. 

Such is the outline of the plot. The dialogue is em- 
bellithed with fentiments of morality, and comic allu- 
fion to local and fafhionable folly and eccentricities, the 
force of which was frequently acknowledged. 

We are happy in thus {peaking favourably of this 

roduétion, for the Theatre fhould always be ren- 
dered fubfervient to the interefts of morality. Here 
fentiments fhouid be inculcated which are promotive of 
human felicity, and here follies fhould be expofed which 
involve men in mifery and difgrace. 

The ators exerted themfelves in the exhibition of 
this Comedy, particularly Mr. Lewis, to whofe benefit 
the night was devoted. The Prologue and Epilogue 
were by the author of the Comedy ; they, likewile, 
were honoured with no {mall approbation. 
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PARNASSIAN GARLAND, 


FOR MARCH, 1799. 








ON FINDING A FAVOURITE ROBIN, 
FROZEN TO DEATH 
IN THE LATE SEVERE SEASON. 


¥ little friend! thy fate fhould claim a tear; 
Cold is thy form, and hufh’d thy tuneful ftrain : 
It grieves me much that I no more fhall hear 
Thy  wood-notes wild’? beneath my thatch again. 


The wint’ry blaft which howls acrofs the moor 
Hath chill’d the current in thy crimfon breaft; 

And, Oh ! it rends my heart with anguifh fore, 
That death has robb’d me of my welcome gueft. 


When Sol firft darted forth his feeble ray, 

Thou flew’ with airy wing around my thed; 
Thy flutt’rings at my window feem’d to fay— 

“ My mittrefs kind, Oh! give a little bread.” 


How did my fparkling eyes with rapture beam, 
When [ to thee the fcanty boon had giv’n; 
Thou bow’dft thy head to fip the cryftal ftream 5 

It rofe again with grateful look to Heav’n. 


Then wouldft thou hop around my cheerful firey 
And flutter till, as tho’ fill loth to part: 
Unlike to man! for kindnefs could infpire 
A thankful feeling in a Robin’s heart, 


Vou. Vi. Bh 
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Thou faidit: “ When {pring returns I’]] build my neft 
“ Beneath the covert of yon aged tree ; 

And whilft my young are fofter’d in my breaft, 
“ T’ll teach them fongs of gratitude to thee, 


When the firft dawn of morn begins to peep, 

“¢ Their ftrains from flumber fhall thine eyes unclofe, 
And when, at eve, thou fink’ft again to fleep, 

“ Their gentle fongs thall foothe thee to repofe.”’ 


Sweet bird! foft {pring fhall never vifit thee, 

Thine eyes are clos’d in death’s cold gloomy nights 
In vain once more fhall bloom that aged tree, 

Thy tender brood fhall ne’er the woods delight, 


Thy little form beneath the fod fhall lie, 
And there the violets of the {pring fhall bloom; 
And when my mournful footfteps wander nigh, 
Fl drop a tear on little Robin’s tomb. 
SOPHIA, 
on — 


STANZAS 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. SHARPE, MILLER, OF 
NEWPORT, IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


A TRIBUTE OF FRIENDSHIP TO HONEST WORTH. 


USH’D be the noify clack of yonder mill, 
And thou, Medina*, ceafe awhile to flow; 
The bufy hand of induftry be ftill, 
For death has laid the Mafter Miller low, 


Clos’d is that nice diferiminating eye, 
Which well defcri’d the worth of every grain: 
Mute is that tongue, which never made reply 
To wake the bluth, or give to virtue pain. 


Ceafe, ceafe, fweet Redbreaft, drop thy cheerful tune, 
The hand that fed thee muft no more appear, 

To deal to pinching penury its boon, 
And wipe from forrow’s ¢ye the trickling tears 


* The river that tuns through Newport, 
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Our SHARPE is gone, protector of the plough+, 
Who urg’d the fandard bufhel for the poor ; 

Hantonian fhepherds pluck the cyprefs bough, 
Now Vecéta’s honeft miller is no'more. 





Bleft by a mufe beyond a miller’s tkill, 
To him the higher praife of lore is due ; 
He fang your ifland, every vale and hill, 
Warm in your praife, and to your intereit true. 


Mild and accommodating was the man, 
The tender hufband, father, and the friend : 
Go thou! purfue the Newport Miller’s plan, 
Rever’d thro’ life, lamented in his end. 
T. N. 


rr 


SONNET, 


ON HEARING A SKY-LARK SING IN THE MIDDLE 
“OF JANUARY, 


WEET bird! that foaring in the noontide ray, 
Pour’ ft on the air thy gently lefs’ning note, 
Wak’d by the phantom of a vernal day, 
Too foon, alas! thou tun’it thy little throat, 


Yon fun, whofe bright’ning orb illumes the lawn, 
Obfcure, in clouds fhall fhroud his evening beams 
Chill blafts fhall ufher in to-morrow’s dawn, 
And icy chains again fhall bind the ftream. 


So when, of late, on Gallia’s cheerful plains, 

The fun of freedom pour’d the fudden blaze, 
Full many a poet rais’d th’ exulting ftrains, 

And ftrung the {weet fymphonious harp to praife : 


Alas! unconfcious of the days of woe, 
Referv’d to bid the tear of bittereft anguifh flow. 


W.S. 
+ He was much attached to agricultural improvement. 


Bb2 
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TO s.c. Ss, 


H’ empurpled morn in beauty drefs’d, 
Has now no cheering beam for me ; 
No more the eve becalms my breaft, 
Since torn from all I love—from thee. 


Alas! abroad we feek to find 
The remedy of care ; 

But nought can foothe the wounded mind, 
Burt that which foothes defpair. 


Ah ! foothe me with thy charming {mile, 
No more my paffion flight; 

This thall my darken’d foul beguile, 
Without it—noon is night, 


W. HH. 


EEE 


SONNET TO A WHITE VIOLET, 


SEEN GROWING IN THE SNOW, FEB. 4, 1799. 


ODEST, but intrepid flower ! 
How dar’ft thou lift thy little head, 
While angry fkies around thee lower, 
And loads of {now opprefs thy bed? 


Does mad ambition, flow’ret, feize thee 
To rival the imprifon’d* light; 

White are thy leaves, but yet, believe me, 
They cannot reach a fnowy white, 


But no; fair tenant of the dell! 

Much do I wrong thy harmlefs aim, 
Within thy cold and humble cell, 

No fires of mad ambition flame. 


* The whitenefs of {now is occafioned by the rays of light 
being refracted and reflected, inftead of being tranfmitted. 
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When Heaven and nature gave thee birth, 
Thou lift’ft by #ight thy tender form, 
With head ere&; fo confcious worth 
Can brave the loudeft, fierceft ftorm. 


A richer fragrance can fair virtue boaft, 
Than all the tribes that form the flow’ry hof. 


Sidbury Vale. 


ao On as = 


~A SIMILE. 


LOW on, bieft ftream! thy calm unruffled: face 

Reminds me of the philofophic mind, 
By grace ennobled, cheerful, mild, ferene, 
Save where the zephyr breath of gentle paffions 
Swells the yielding heart; the peaceful breaft, 
Enraptur’d, drinks each ray of heav’nly light, 
And thows, reflected in her lucid wave, 
The fair refemblance of the truth the loves. 


Oauber 12, 1798. JULIA, 


a —— 


TO A FRIEND. 


HOU art not happy, George, tho’ partial heaven 
Bett bleflings, peace and competence, has given ; 
Tho’ thus with every comfort bleft, 
Thy life itill free from ills has paft away ; 
Thou haft no cares to vex thy heart by day, 
Or mingle with thy dreams and break thy reff. 


Pleafant has been the patt ; the future lies 

A plain and eafy path before thy eyes, 

No evil to remember, or to dread: 
Shake off, my friend, this fhameful difcontent, 
No longer let thy trueft friends lament 

That Heaven fhow’rs bleflings on the thanklefs head, 


Bb 3 
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Roufe up thy languid mind, dear George, and learn 
Aétion alone the human foul can blefs ; 

Roufe up thy mind, that fill from toil will turn, 
Yet fickens with its very idlenefs. — 


Go! build th’ hiftoric pile—the labour there 
Shall with its own delight itfelf repay ; 

Go! to the haunts of wretchednefs repair, 
Relieve the widow, and the orphan blefs, 
And find in acrive virni vE—happinefs. 


HENRY AND CHARLOTTE. 
A TALE. 


(Concluded from page 188.) 


OW Henry roam’d a hopelefs youth, 
E’er brooding on his fate ; : 
Snatch’d from the bright reward of truth, 
By pride’s relentlefs hate. 


From day’s keen dazzling cye he fled, 
And friendly aid deny’d— 

He lov’d the night with gloom o’erfpread, 
And rang’d the foreft wide. 


And by the mould’ring abbey’s tow’r, 
Where dwelt the lone fcreech-owl, 

Oft did he {pend the midnight hour, 
In deep diffrefs of foul. 


True to her vows fair Charlotte prov’d, 
His worth the dearly priz’d— 

Each tale to wound the man fhe lov’d, 
Indignant the defpis’d. 


The fond epiftles which he wrote, 
With fentiments fo rare; 

In her confinement would fhe quote, 
To foften her defpair. 
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The tender ftrains he fung fo fweet, 
The fimple untaught lay, 

Gave folace in her lone retreat, 
And cheer’d the penfive day. 


But {oon thefe melancholic joys 
Like vifions quickly fied, 
Difeafe his baleful art employs, 

And bows her youthful head. 


Fransfixt with horror by her fide, 
Her flinty bofom’d fire, 

Implor’d forgivenefs e’er fhe died, 
For checking her defire, 


Compunétion urg’d him to confefs, 
If heav’n his child would fpare, 
That Henry fhould his Charlotte blefs, 
And all his fortune fhare, 


The blifsful news with {peed was fent, 
On wings of love he flew, 

And when his form he did prefent, 
His form the fcarcely knew. 


“ Where, Henry, where has flown thy bloom, 
“ Thy rofes whither gone ? 

Are they intwin’d to deck my tomb, 

“* Thy Charlotte’s corfe adorn ? 


“ 


“ Grieve not, my Henry at our fate, 
‘* Our haplets deitiny ; 
My father’s kindnefs comes too late, 
“* To blefs my love, and me. 


For Oh! I feel death's fatal dart, 

“ Shoot through each fhiv’ring vein ; 
I feel, I feel the painful fmart, 

“ Sever my heart in twain! — 


Adieu, thou beft of men—adieu ! 
“ Benignant heav’n’s in ftore 

§* Bleffings for thee, who lov’d fo true.”— 
She fpake, alas! no more, 
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Abforb’d in grief, diftraéted, wild, 
He kifs’d her clay-cold hand, 
And then with furious rage revil’d 

Her father’s ftern command. 


Brief let me be the tale to tell, 
Young Henry deeply figh’d; 

Clofe to her corfe he fudden fell, 
He ftruggled, groan’d, and died | 


fort-frreet, J: 5. 


ELIE 
PARODY ON LEWIs’s BALLAD, 
ALONZO THE BRAVE, AND THE FAIR IMOGENE, 


BAKER fo gay and his lady fo fweet, 
Whofe bofoms ne’er yet had known care ; 
With fouls that expanded each other to meet, 
Gay Ephraim the name of the youth fpruce and neat, 
The lady’s was Culy the fair. 


Tn the parlour they fat, each bleffing and bleft, 
"Till Ephraim to fair Cyly faid : 
For fome other lover will thus heave your breatt, 
When Britain, by Gallia’s proud fons oppreft, 
** Shall call me from yoy to her aid,” 


O never! O never!’ fair Culy reply’d, 

*¢ Again fhall this heart throb with love; 

I ne’er will confent to be made a new bride, 
None, none but Gay Ephraim hall lie by my fide, 
“ Be witnefs chafte {pirits above :— 


Tf e’er I’m unfaithful to Ephraim the Gay— 

“ Tf e’er with another I wive, 

May your ghoft, at the eve of my next bridal day, 

Firtt cram me with dough, then its deathly arms lay 
Around my vain bofom, and bear me away 

* To the oven, and burn me alive.”” 
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Now Buonaparte came, and war’s tumults arife, 
And loud did the Gallic guns roar: 

As light feather’d Mercury darts thro’ the fkies, 

The youth, clad in armour, right gallantly flies, 
To drive the fierce foe from the fhore. 


His patriot foul now with ardour did glow, 
And dreading an a/jen’s new laws, 
He plung’d where the warm purple current did flow, 
But alas! by a ball was Gay Ephraim laid low; 
And he died in his country’s caufe. 


For twelve months fair Culy was ne’er known to {mile, 
Not one focial comfort fhe knew; 
But ’ere the gay fummer had twice cheer’d our ifle, 
Behold all her woes and her cares to beguile, 
Jack Drably fhone full on her view. 


He laugh’d, and he fmil’d, he wink’d, and he Jeer’d, 
Then with tendernefs prefs’d the frail fair ;— 

His words and his looks fo bewitching appear’d, 

She gave him her hand, her funk fpirits were cheer’d, 
And her vows became {catter’d in air. 


In Hymen’s filk cords the fond Jovers are bound, 
And each formal rite pow is done ;—~ 

The {mart repartee with the claret went round, 

When their ears were affail’d with a foreboding found, 
’T was the bell at St. Martin’s toll’d— Onze, 


In martial attire, and with dread awful mein, 
A figure then glided in view; 

Haw chang’d in a moment the gay feftive fcene ! 

Not an eye but look’d wild! not a breaft was ferene ! 
And the cold drop each cheek did bedew ! 


E’en the cat and her &ittens aghatt ftood with fear, 
And filence pervaded the room ; 

Not a creature that breath’d but was funk in defpair, 

While the fpectre advanci] towards Culy the ae 
With an air denoting her dooja. 
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‘* Oh fpeak !’’ cry’d the bride, * your dread purpofe reveal,” 
No fooner her wifh was declared, 

Than quickly afide flew the helmet of fteel, 

His vifage no longer intent to conceal, 
And his plump face and night cap appeared. 


The terror increas’d, then with horrible fhout 
All funk pale as death on the floor ; 

Thg cricket crept in, and the cricket crept out, 

And furioufly whirl’d his red night-cap about, 
While the {pedtre to Cu/y did roar : 


** Remember your oath fworn to Ephraim the Gay ! 

“ Oh! now with another you wive! 

By the furies I’m urg’d, on your curs’d bridal-day, 
To cram you with dough, then my deathly arms lay 
Around your vain bofom, and bear you away 

** To the oven, and burn you alive.” 


‘ 


Then down fell the doors with a violent crafh, 
The flours did to rottennefs turn; 

The chimneys did rock, and the elements clath, 

Ahd blue ftreams of lightning tempeftuoufly flath, 
And the oven with fury did burn. 


He {eiz’d, and he hurried her off to her doom, 
In fpite of her fhrieks and her tears :— 
Poor Jack, loft to all, left his dear native home, 
Alone in a defert diftraéted to roam, 
Surviv’d not the fright many years. 


And now in the bakehoufe ftrange ftories are told, 
Of imps and hobgobblins and ghofts ; 
More num’rous, more grifly, more footy, more bold, 
Than e’er ftruck the brain of lewd friars of old, 
Or modern romance madly boafts ; 


In various fhapes trip the chambers around, 
At one ftated time in the year; 
Now they vanith aloft, now they fink in the ground, 
sand the air and the earth with dread wailings refound, 
4nd mortals ftand trembling with fear, 
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For Culy’s frail vows, Oh, how hard is her lot! 
Now round the grim fpedtre the runs ; 
And whipt by the furies with brands flaming hot, 
She dreadfully howls, and they after her trot, 
“ Buns! fine hot-crofs butter’d duns /” 


Worcefter, Set. 10, 1798. J.H. 


EE 


YESSIMA: 
OR, THE EFFECT OF INCONSTANCY,. 


HE moon fhed her beam 
On Eden’s clear ftteam, 
Whofe current roll’d flowly along; 
and ’mid the fweet fhade, 
By gay Flora ayray’d, 
The nightingale fung her fad fong. 


When young Jeflima ftray’d, 
By her lover betray’d, 

Who far from the fair one had flown ; 
The lofs of her fame, 
In anguifh and fhame, 

*T was her haplefs doom to bemoan. 


To the pure ftream fhe hied, 
And long by its fide, 
In great agitation fhe ftood : 
“ O, Eugene !’’ fhe cried, 
Then ruth’d in the tide, 
And funk in the cryftalline flood. 
D.j.W 
-———gees 


SONNET TO MELANCHOLY. 


O thy unhappy courts, a lonely gueit 
I come, corroding Melancholy—where 
(Sequetter’d from the world) this woc-worn brea% 
May yet indulge a folitary tear, 
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For what fhall cheer the wretch’s ftrugg’ling heart, 
What lead him thro’ misfortune’s gloomy fhades, 
When retrofpection wings her keeneft dart, 
And hope’s dim land, in mis’ry’s ocean fades ? 


Adieu for ever! vifionary joys, 

Delufive fhadows of a thort-liv’d hour ; 
The rod of woe invincible deftroys 

The light, the fairy fabric of your pow’r. 


How fhort of blifs, the fublunary reign! . 
How long the clouded days of mifery and pain ! Biograp 


T. GENT. 
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Literary Review, 


Biographiana: By the Compiler of Anecdotes of Di/- 
tinguifhed Perfons. 2x vols. Johnton. 


HE prefent rage for anecdote is certainly one of 

the traits by which the eighteenth century ftands 
ditinguifhed. Whether it mdicates the improvement 
or degeneracy of the age, we leave tothe determinations - 
of cafuifts, thofe learned gentlemen who delight in the 
folution of knotty queftions. Certain it is, that every 
region has been explored for the collection of anecdote ; 
the liviig and the dead have been forced to contribute 
their parts towards the gratification of infatiable cu~ 
riofity. 

This anonymous produétion contains fome articles 
that are trifling, and others that will repay the perufal 
of them. To the praife of induftry the compiler is un- 
doubtedly entitled, and of his judgment in the feleétion of 
its contents we have no great reafon for complaint. In 
fo motley a work a mixture muft be expeéted, and there 
fore the motto, Vario diverfo palato, taken from Ho- 
race, may be deemed an apology for the unequal merit 
by which the volumes are charaéterized. A diver/iry 
fuited to every palate has been the aim of the compiler, 
and aceordingly readers of very various taltes may re- 
ceive a portion of entertainment. 

The chara€ters concerning which the anecdotes are 
here related are chiefly theologians, politicians, and 
painters. Learned men, indeed, in general are intro- 
duced, and the fecond volume clofes with a fhort me- 

Vor. VI, Cec moir 
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moir of the celebrated Warren Haftings, Efq; whois 
here ftiled the Saviour of India. 

Among the articles with which we are more parti. 
cularly pleafed are the following :— 





JOHN DUKE OF BEDFORD, 
REGENT OF FRANCE, 


‘€ Louis XI. being advifed to deftroy the tomb of this il. 
luftrious prince, in the cathedral of Rouen, in Normandy,— 
« with whom,” as Charles the Eighth faid, ‘ was buried all 
the Englifhman’s good fortune in France—made this noble 
reply :— 

*€ What honour fhall it be to us, or to you, to break this 
monument, and pull out of the ground the bones of him dead, 
whom, in his life-time, neither my father, nor your progeni- 
tors with all their power, were once able to make fly one foot 
backwards; who, by his ftrength, policy, and wifdom, kept 
them all out of the principal dominions of the realm of France, 
and out of this noble Duchy of Normandy? where, I fay firt, 
God fave his foul, and let his body remain at reft ; which, 
when it was alive, would have difmayed the proudeft of us 
all. And as for his tomb, I affure you it is not fo worthy or 
magnificent as his honour and actions deferved.” 


JOHN WESSELL, 


“ Sextus IV. having a great eiteem for this learned Gere 
man, fent for him, and faid, ‘ Son, afk of us what you will ; 
nothing fhall be refufed to you that becomes our chavraéter to 
beftow, and your condition to receive.’? * Moft holy father,” 
replied he, ‘I fhall never be troublefome to your Holinefs. 
You know I never fought after great things: the only favour 
I have to beg is, that you would permit me to take out of 
your Vatican library a Greek and a Hebrew bible.”’ “ You 
fhall have them,” faid Sextus; “ but what a fimple man yeu 
are? Why do you not afk for a bifhopric ?’’—“ Becaufe, 
Holy Father, 1 do not want one,” replied Weffell. 


JOHN CALVIN. 


‘© Bucer is faid to have told this violent and perfecuting 
Reformer, You judge as you love, or as you hate; and you 
love 
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jove or hate as you think fit.’—-No very honourable account 
of the candour and temper of this acute and learned man! 

Greater praife was, however, given to his power of me- 
mory : “ which,” according to Beza, “ was fo great, that he 
never forgot a perfon whom he had once feen; and that al- 
though he fhould have been interrupted in the courfe of his dice 
tation of any thing for many hours, he’ could return to it as 
perfectly as if the “chain of ithad never been broken. Indeed,”’ 
adds he, * he never forgot any thing which he had ever entrutted 
tohismemory. I fpeak of fuch things as it was his duty to 
remember. His mind was eager and ardent, and therefore 
received every impreffion made upon it in a forcible manner, 
Calv in was like many other perfons, who claim for themfelves 

that liberty they deny to others. He caufed Servetus to be 
burnt for differing in opinion with him on religious matters ; 
and.afterwards wrote a book, with this title: “* A faithful 
Account of the Errors of Michael Servetus, and a Refutation 
of them ;” in which it is fhewn that heretics fhould be pu- 

nifhed with death.” 

“ Had Calvin’s doétrine been put in practice againft him~ 
felf by the Catholic party of France, he never would have 
been able to have exercifed it upon Servetus. 

“ Calvin, the leamed, the prefumptuous Calvin, in his 
commentary on the Scriptures, pafled by the Apocalypfe, 
giving as a reafon, according to Bodin, “ that he was not able 
to underftand any thing in fo obfcure a writer, whofe name 
and hiftory had not been fettled by the learned.” 

* Calvin dedicated his Inftitutes of a Chriftian to Francis 
the Firft, in which he addreffes him with that freedom with 
which a prejudiced and a perfecuting prince fhould be treated. 
Jofeph Scaliger faid of Calvin, ** That he was the greateft 
divine that had ever appeared fince the days of the apoftles.”’ 
Happy indeed had it been for him and his difciples had they 
imitated the apoitles, no lefs in their gentlenefs than in their 
wifdom; and had the dove and the ferpent been united in 
their character.” 






































BISHOP LATIMER, 
“ Having one day preached before King Henry VIII. a fer~ 
mon which had difpleafed his majefty, he was ordered to 
preach again on the next Sunday, and to make an apology for 
Ccz the 
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the offence he had given. After naming his text the good 
Bifhop thus began his fermon :—“ Hugh Latimer, dott thay 
know to whom thou art this day to fpeak? To the high and 
mighty monarch the king’s mott excellent majetty, who cau 
take away thy life if thou oifendeft ; therefore take heed that 
thou fpeakelt not a word that may difpleafe. But then confi. 
der well, Hugh, doft thou not know from whence thou comet, 
upon whofe meflage thou art fent? Even by the great and 
mighty God, who is always all prefent, and who bcholdeth 
all thy ways, and who is able to caft both body and foul into 
hell together : therefore take care and deliver thy meffage faith. 
fully ;”? and then proceeds with the fame fermon he had 
preached the Sunday before, and confirms it with more energy, 
The fermon being finifhed, the court was full of expedtation 
to know what would be the fate of this honett and plain-deal- 
ing bifhop. After dinner the King calls for Latimer, and 
with a ftern countenance afked him, * How he durft be fo 
bold as to preach in this manner?’’ He, falling on his knees, 
replied, That his duty to his God and to his prince had en- 
forced him thereunto, and that he had merely difcharged his 
duty and his confcience in what he had fpoken, and that his 
life was in his Majeity’s hands.’”” Upon this the King rofe 
from his feat, and taking the good man off his knees em- 
braced him in his arms, faying, * Bleffed be God I have fo 
honeft a fervant.”’ ‘ 


HENRY STEPHENS, 


Ff In the printing-houfe of this great fcholar every perfor 
fpoke Latin, from the garret to the kitchen, from the mafter 
to the old maid who ferved in the fhop. The brothers were 
fo very anxious to have all books accurately printed at their 
prefs, that after diligently examining every fheet twice before 
they printed it off, they put out a third proof at their door, 
and promifed a Louis d’ur to any perfon that fhould find a 
fault in it,” 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY, 


“The perfon of Fenclop is thus defcribed by one who was 
intimately acquainted with him :—‘ He was rather tall, well 
made, lean, and pale. His nofe was Jarge and well-thaped. 
His 
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His eyes darted fire and vivacity*. His countenance was fuch 
that one never fees any thing like it. Whoever had once feen 
it could never forget it. Lt contained every thing, and united 
contrarieties without their appearing to be at variance. It 
contained gravity and fweetnefs, ferioufnefs and cheerfulnefs. 
Itexhibited equally .the man of learning, the ecclefiaftic, and 
the nobleman ; but what univerfally pervaded it, as well as 
the whole of his perfon, were finefle, underftanding, deco- 
wm, the graces, and particular dignity. It required an effort 
to take one’s eyes from him. Allhis pictures appear to fpeak ; 
yet no painter could ever reach the proportions, the harmony, 
and the delicacy of charaéter, that were united in his couns 
tenance ; his manners anfwered completely to them ; they 
had an eafe, which they gave to other perfons ; an air of pro- 
prety, for which he was indebted to living much in the 
world, and in the beft company, and which extended itfelf ta 
every thing that he faid or did. Befide this, he poffeffed a 
natural foft and flowery eloquence, a politenefs infinuating, 
but noble, and proportioned to the perfons with whom he 
was; an elocution eafy, neat, and agreeable; and clearnefs 
and precifion of expreffion to make himfelf underttood even 
jn treating the moft abftra&ted and the moft difficult quef- 
tions. With all this, he never permitted himfelf to appear to 
have more underftanding than thofe with whom he converfed, 
He put himfelf upon a level with every one, without letting 
him feel it; he put him at his eafe, and feemed to fafcinate 
him fo, that he could not quit him for a moment without de- 
firing to return to him. This rare talent, which he poffeffed 
in an eminent degree, kept his friends attached to him al! his 
life, in {pite of his exile and his difgrace ; and at the unhappy 
diftance at which they were from him, united them in the 
melancholy pleafure of talking of him, of regretting him, of 
fighing after his return, and of expecting it with the greatett 
ardour of defire.—Sr. Simon’s Memoirs. 

‘* In the year 1709, a young fovereign prince paffed a few 
days with Fenelon. They had much converfation together, 
and among other fubjects, talked of toleration. The arch- 
bithop faid to his royal gueft, “ Never, Sir, oblige your fub- 








* See his portrait by Drevet, one of the fineft engravings 
that great astiit ever made. 
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NS 
jects to change their religion ;.no human power can force the 
impenetrable intrenchment of the freedom of thinking. Vio. 
lence can never convince men; it can only make them hypo. 
crites. When fovereigns interfere in matters of religion, in. 
ftead of protecting it, they enflave it. Grant, then, to all men 
a civil toleration of religion; not as if you approved of every 
difference in it, as a matter of indifference ; but as if you per= 
mitted every thing with patience that God permitted, and as 
if you wifhed to condué&t mankind into one opinion by the 
charms of a foft and gentle perfuafion.’’ 

“The Telcmachus of this prelate gave great offence at 
court: it was affuredly an indirect fatire upon the tyrant Louis 
XIV. and his fycophantic courtiers, by the general principles 
of juftice and toleration which it taught. Fauduit attacked 
it with great virulence and folly, in his Anti-telemachia, 
and Louis and his minifters weve enraged againft its illuftrious 
author. Many perfons faw allufions in it to particular cha- 
yacters. Fenelon thus concludes a letter to his pupil the Duke 
of Burgundy, heir to the crown of France: 

“¢ Be the heir of the virtues of St. Louis, before you be- 
come the heir of his crown. Call upon him with confidence 
when you have occafion for his affiftance. Remember that 
his blood runs in your veins, and that the f{pirit of faith which 
fanétified him fhould be the life of your heart. He beholds 
you from the exalted heights of heaven, where he prays for 
you, and where he hopes that you will one day reign with 
him, Unite then your heart to his. Conferva, mi fili, pra- 
ceftta patris tui.” 

“¢ Fenelon wrote on the education of young women, at the 
defire of the Duke de Beauvilliers. In this little book neither 
the magic of his ftyle, nor the purity of his fentiments, nor 
his knowledge of life, forfake him. 

** All forms of government,”’ faid Fenelon one day to the 
Chevalier Ramfay, ‘are neceffarily imperfect; for the fu- 
preme power in this world muft ever be entrufted to man. 
Yet all forms of government are good, when thofe who go- 
vern attend only to the great law of the public welfare, In 
theory, perhaps, certain forms appear preferable to others; 
but in practice, the weaknefs and the corruption of mankind, 
fubject to the fame paffions, expofe every ftate to inconve- 
niences nearly equal in each of them.” 
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. The lively and intrepid Lord Peterborough, who had the 
misfortune to have his mind tainted with infidel principles, 
ftaid a few weeks with the good archbifhop at his palace at 
Cambray, and was fo much impreffed with the fweetnefs of 
his manners, and the benevolence of his difpofition, that he 
told the Chevaliey Ramfay, “ Upon my word, I muft quit 
the archbifhop as foon as I can; for 1f 1 ftay a week longer, 
Jam a Chrittian in fpite of myfelf.” 

From thefe fpectmens contajned in the 7 volume, 
it will be feen that even inftruétion, as well as enter- 
tainment, may be derived from this work. The 
next Number of our Mifcellany thall prefent the Reader 
with a few articles from the /ecoxd volume, with which 
he will, we prefume, be equally well pleafed, 

{ Te be concluded in our next.) 
eee nee 

Walks in a Foreft; or, Poems defcriptive of Scenery ang 

Incidents chara@eriftic of a Foreft, at different Sea- 

fons of the Year. By Thomas Gifoorne, M. A, 

Third Edition. Cadell. 


1s this Author, the feemingly contradiétory charac- 

ters of the poet and the philofopher appear to be 
united. His treatifes on the Duties of Men, and alfo 
of the Female Sex, have been already noticed by us, 
and few of oar Readers, we prefume, are unacquainted 
with them. We now, therefore, proceed to the fur- 
vey of his poetry, and with many paffages contained in 
this little volume we have been gratified. 

Mr.G. does not indulge himfelf in the fublime flights 
of imagination, yet his lines difplay a claffical correét- 
nefs. He faithfully copies nature, which is a trait de- 
ferving high commendation. His fcenes are pregnant 
with moral inftruétion, and are caftulated to make the 
mott ufeful impreifions on the minds of the rifing gene- 
tation. , 

In the perufal of Walks in a Forefi, we marked down 
with our pencil feveral paflages which we would gladly 
introduce 











































introduce to the notice of the reader. But our quota. 
tions muft be very limited. 

Upon the variety by which nature is embellifhed, we 
meet with the following pleafing lines :— 





In fize, in form, in texture, and in ufe, 
How various are the tribes whofe verdure warms 
And decorates the earth! Some from the wild 
Untrack’d by foot of man, from mountain glens, 
And rifted precipices flarting, urge 
Aloft their tapering boles and knotted ftrength, 
Deftined with ficets to {pread the main, or build 
Engines, whofe ponderous and convulfive ftrokes 
Thundering fhall rock the ground. With penfile boughs 
Some droop o’er willowy ftreams, and yield their growth 
For humbler fervice. Some in grafly pile 
And flowery broidure clad, with fragrance cheer, 
With food fuftain, the animated world. 
Yet all, one forming hand, one fource fupreme, 
Own mid diftin@ions infinite, one Lord, 
Boundlefs in might, in wifdom, and in love; 
And as his eye with vivifying beam 
Smiles, or the golden flood of life withdraws, 
Flourifh or fade. Plans of concordant aim 
Speak the fame Author. Mark the varied dower 
Of talents givento men. Thefe trace the laws 
That bind the planet to its orb, and heave 
The billowy tide. The helm of empire thofe 
Rule, in the ftorm ferene; or poife the fcales 
Of juftice ; or when mad ambition {cofts 
The facred league, nor recks the landmark, hurl 
The long-fufpected thunderbolt of war, 
Some in tranflucent narrative recal 
Paft ages, or in vifionary fong 
Heroic worth pourtray. Inventive, fome 
Cali art, the paths of life with needful aid 
To fmooth, or grace with ornament. Some ply 
The fpade and ploughfhare, fkilful to foreknow 
What beft each foil may yield. Vain of his powers, 
Thee, the great Giver, thee, Parent of good, 
Man ovyesluoks orfcgras, Thy feveral gifts, 
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Harmonious though diffimilar, all confpire 

Yo {well the fur of general blifs, all work 
Thy glory ; all well pleafing in thy fight, 

Who bad’ ft the children of the duft perform 
Each his peculiar office, and combin’d 

In.one vaft family with fraternal love, 

Lend mutual aid, and praife their common God. 


We thall conclude with a delineation of the Plea/fures 
of a Fore, which will meet the approbation of every 
fecling mind :-— 


Man loves the foreft. To the general flame 
My breaft is not a ftranger. I could rove 
At morny at noon, at eve, by lunar ray, 
In cach returning feafon, throngh your thades, 
Ye reyerend woods! could vifit every dell, 
Each hill, each breezy lawn, each wandering brook, 
And bid the world admire ; and when at Jatt 
The fong were clofed, each magic fpot again 
Could feek, and tell again of all its charms. 
But let me eheck the partial ftrain, nor fwell 
With indifcriminate and trivial praife 
The long defcription; left attending youth 
And virgin innocence outwearied loathe 
The injudicious rapture, and contemn 
What elfe had touch’d the heart. When Genius dies 
(I {peak what Albian knows), furviving friends, 
Eager his bright perfections to difplay 
To the laft atom, echo through the jand 
All that he ever did, or ever faid, 
Or ever thought ; recount the coats he wore, 
Who made his wig, who ferved him with rappce; 
b iether ?twas March, or April, when he told 

The frory of the pig that crofs’d the lane, 
And tripp’d the ill-fated huckfter in the mire ; 
Whether he cr¢am’d his tea-cup firft, or when 
Twas fill’d and fugar’d; whether trout or pike, 
Veal or boil’d chicken, pleafed his palate moft. 
Then for his writings—fearch each defk and diawety 
Sweep his portfolio, publith every fcrap 
And demjsicrap he penn’d; beg, borrow, flea} 
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Eaeh line he feribbled, letter, note, or card, 

To order fhoes, to countermand a hat, 

To bid ‘his fervant bottle off the ale, 

To make inquiries of a neighbour's cold, 

Or afk his company te fupper. hus, 

Foals! with fuch vile and crumbling trafh they build 
The pedeftal, on which at length they rear 

Their huge Coloffus, that beneath his weight 
?Tis crufh’d and ground; and leaves him dropt aflant, 
Scarce raifed above the height ef common men, 

I would not praife you thus, ye foreft wilds! 
With warm yet fober tints, with pencil true 

To juft difcrimination, yet averfe 

To load the o’erlabour’d canvas, I would paint 
Your choicer fcenes. © could I wake the lyre 
Like him*, whe, lingering on the banks of Oufe, 
To nature faithful and to nature’s King, 

Purfues the nobleft of poetic aims, 

That only aim which gives the poer’s lay 

A title te the meed of genuine praife ; 

Who, blending+ in his fong with honeft art 

The faithful monitor’s and poet’s care, 

Seeks to delight that he may mend mankind, 
And while he captivates exalt the foul ! 

He {weeps the lyre: one hand excites the ftrings, 
Whence flarts each glowing image that prefents 
Perfeét as life the charms that deck the face 

Of earth; the other, with fymphonious touch, 
Roufes the mora! chords that {well the heart, 
A.nd lift it to its God. O were my notes, 

Ye woodlands, with his facred fervour warm’d, 
Sweet as his mufics; to the flave whom pride 
Tortures, whom avarice goads, or thirft of power, 
Long days and fleeplefs nights has fcorch’d; to het 
Whom dragg’d in triumph at his chariot wheels 
Imperious Diffipation whirls through life, 

And hurries from the nurfery to the grave 
Without one interval of thought, or time 


* Cowper. 
t Sec Cowper’s Poem's, edit. th. vol.i. p.179, near the top. 
To 
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To afk, ** Who placed me here; why was I form’d; 
«“ What fhall I be hereafter ?”? I would fpeak 

The calm that ftills your wilds, their gueft o’erfpreads 
Diffufive, creeps along the confcious frame, 

Bids paufe each artery, ftays each active limb, 

Each rebe) paffion chains, and through the foul 
Breathes holy peace and univerfal love. 

For fince the globe firft roll’d, in every land 

Your fhades, ye foretts, the deluded heart 

To heavenly meditation: fill have call’d ; 

And every fong, that glorified your God, 

Have heard with eager gladnefs. Ye with joyy 
Frefh from his Maker’s hand when man arofe, 

Saw him in wondering homage kneel; ye bade 
Your yet unpradctifed echoes fwell the found 

High as the Eterna}’s throne, when praife firft broke 
The filence of the new-created world. 

Ye, when with bloody arm infuriate Rome, 

Pagan or papal, from the haunts of men 

Chafed the firm band whom truth forbade to yield, 
Crouch to her priefts, and worfhip at her nod, 

Ye fcreen’d their flight, with hofpitable gloom 
Shelter’d their miferies, and with mingling boughs, 
Vocal to prayer, a fylvan fane fupplied. 

O yet, even yet, your facred influence breathe, 

Oft as I tread your leaf-itrewn paths ; to reft 

Lull each tumultuous with ; with reverent awe 

My heart infpire ; and, as your ftately growth 
Purfues its heaven-direéted aim, exalt 

My thoughts from earth, and point them to the fkies! 


————— — 


4 Fournal of the moft remarkable Occurrences that took 
Place in Rome, upon the Subverfion of the Ecctefia/- 
tical Government, iw 1798. By Richard Duppa. 
Robinfon, 


AMONG the wonderful changes which have been 
_ brought about by the French Revolution, we may 
jutly reckon the fall of the papal power, which for 

centurics 
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centuries bullied and infulted every Government in 
Europe, It is remarkable that as France contributed 
the greateft fhare to the raifing of the papal dominion, 
fo the fame country has been deftined to effedt its 
overthrow and extimétion. To us, the expulfion of 
the Pore from Rome appears a very interetting cir- 
cumftance, and accordingly his removal fhall be here 
detailed ; it is thus related by the author of this pam. 
phlet, who was an arti at Rome when this menvrable 
event happened. 


From motives doubtlefs beft known to his Holinefs, he 
remained im Rome, to become a prifoner within the walls of 
his own city. According to his declaration, this would ap- 
pear to-have been from his relianee on the faith, the reétitude 
and generofity of the republic, and the prudence and modera- 
tion of her generals. If thefe were his real fentiments, one 
cannot help moft fincerely regreting that he was fo kept in 
the dark: by his falfe friends, and that he was not better in- 
formed of the true charaéter of his enemies; for before they 
had been three days in poffefion of his capital, they made 
barracks for their foldiers in his palace; and in lefs thana 
week they contracted Ais diberty, by confining him to his own 
rooms, and put the feals of confiicaticn upon every thing that 
he had. 

* It was demanded of him alfo to give an account of the 
treafury of Loretto, which had been removed previous to the 
peace of Tolentino; but to this queftiony I underitand, his 
Holinets gave a very fatisfactory reply, intimating, that it was 
for them to afk of certain commiffaries and generals, who had 
made the fame inquiries before them, and who had not been 
contented with only the treafury of Loretto, but that his owa 
tiara, and even contributions from all the nobility of Rome; 
had been made to fatisfy their demands. 

‘““ He was afked to fign the renunciation of his temporal 
power, which he refufed, on the ground of doing an injuitice 
to his fucceffurs ; but at length, when he was conftrained to 
comply, he underwrote (it was faid) the refignation to this 
effect, “ Noi cediamo l’autoritd noftra agi’ ordini fuperion. 
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ag she is perfeétly confonant to one of the 
as obliged to publifh, when the French made 

f his authority he they formally annulled his powct, 
which begin’ in thefe words: ‘* In fequito degli ordini fu- 
periori fi denuncia a tutte le perfone dello ftato ecclefiattico di 
gualunque grado, e condizionet,”’ &c. 

G. Detyta Porta, Treforiere Generale. 

“ The time was now come, however, when it was more 
defirable entirely to fend him out of the way, in order that 
his effects might be difpofed of with a better grace. To have 
left the old man without any furniture in the rooms to which 
he was confined, might have been confidcred cruel by the 
publicy though perhaps of too trifling importance to have me- 
rited any confideration by the perfons interefted in the 
plunder. 

Previous to his departure, great ge were taken to 
make it eae beli ieved, that he was himfelf defirous of 
quitting Rome. But if evem this were true, it reflected little 
honour on the benevolence of the iny aders, fince it required 
avery fuperficial degree of reflection to know, that the fame 
man who had voluntarily waited for the enemy in his houfe, 
at the expence of the inevitable facrifice of his country, would 
not afterwards, loaded with age and infirmity, have been de- 
firons of quitting his only refidence, to be a fugitive ina fos 

ign country, and a dependant on foreign princes, if he could 

cen fure of peace and fecurity at home. It was de- 
creed, however, that he was to go; and on the morning of 
the zoth of February, about feven o’cluck, he left Rome, ac- 
companied by three coaches of his own fuite, and a body of 
French c avaliy, to efcort him fafe into Tufeany ; and on the 
asth he arrived at Sienna, where he was requefted to remain 
tili further orders. Here he was received into the monaittery 
of the Dominicans, whofe. members forrowfully welcomed 
him atthe gate, and offered all that their convent could bes 

‘vy to confule him for his fallen honours !”’ 


We cede our authority tu force. Pius the Sixth. 

+ Yielding to the orders of our fuperiors, we denounce all 
perf ons of the ecclefiaftical ftate, of whatever rank or condi- 
tion, &c. &e. 


G, DeLia Porta, Treafurer General, 
Dd Whit 
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Whilf the papift regrets the fall of his holinefs, pro- 
teftants rejoice in the event. Not that we are infenfible 
to his fufferings as a man, but that we difcern in thefe 
changes the accomplifhment of certam predi@tions, the 
fulfilment of which is conne&ted with the felicity and 
welfare of mankind. Nor would we hereby intimate 
that the French are the lefs criminal in their ravages 
on other nations. It is the ufual plan of Providence to 
employ the vileft inftruments for the purpofes of his 
glory. 





Narrative of the Lofs of the Ship Hercules, commanded 
by Capt. Benjamin Stout, on the Coaft of Caffraria, 
the 16th of Fune, 17963 alfo a Cireumftantial Detail 
of his Travels through the Southern Dejerts of Africa, 
and the Colonies to the Cape of Good Hope. Withan 
Introdu€tory Addrefs to the Right Hon. Fohx Adams, 
Prefident of the Continental Congrefi of America. 
Johnfon, 


"THIS refpectable American writes with ability, and 

throws much light on the moft uncivilized quarter 
of the globe. He contends that an unfair account has, 
in general, been given by interefted perfons of the 
African favages. He found them kind and benevolent. 
To him and his unfortunate crew they behaved with 
the utmoft tendernefs. He has, theretore, a right to 
pronounce their eulogium, and we are glad to cbferve 
that, even among favages, fentiments and deeds are 
to be found fo honourable to humanity. 

“ Before I proceed in this Narrative,’ fays Capt. Stout, 
“* 1 will endeavour to give the reader fome idea of the coun- 
try that lay before us when we landed on the beach; 2 iew 
traits likewife of the genera) charaéter of the natives, and ex- 
plain their motives for not fuffering us to depart until 
fourth day; and which, for fome time, appeared fo ambi 
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guous, 4s to give both me and my people the moft {erious in- 
quietude. 

“ During our miferable abode under the fand-hills, we 
frequently contemplated the fcene before us. Nearly as far 
as the eye could travel, we beheld a country finely wooded, 
and confidering the feafon, which was their winter, producing 
amoft bountiful vegetation. Their cattle appeared in fuch 
prodigious numbers as tu baffle calculation; and their condi- 
tion, which was equal to the beft fed oxen in Great Britain, 
clearly demonftratec dthe richnefs of their pafturage. Sheep 
were not to be difcovered, nor could we perceive the moit 
diftant traces of agiicultural labour. 

“ The country in qur view was of | an immenfe extent, yet 


ains of thofe numerous rivulets work glided through the 
in in a variety of directions. The mimofa tree appeared nae 

the foil, and the woods were fo beautifully interf- 

, as to give the lands all the appearance ofa plantation 
original! ly defigned by art, and afterwards. perfeéted by the 
hand of elegance. In my opinion, the whole wanted nothing 
but v ages, corn, and in en to render this fpot an en- 

viable abode for the moft enlightened and luxurious of our 
countrymen. 

“ The natives who received us on the fhore, and whofe 
humanity we experienced in the hour of our misfortune, are 2 
Caffree tribe, known by the appellation of Tambouchis or Tam 
buckees. They have been defcribed as the moft ferocious, vin- 
diétive and detejiable clats of beings that inhabit the vait and 
fertile bessiaony of Caffraria, not yielding even to the Bofiif- 
men in every a&t of maffacre, inhumanity, and devaftation. 

+ calumny fo unceferved, fo atrocious, and poflibly fo 
alos in its tendency, I cannot fuffer to pafs without 
cenfure and contradiction; nor can I at this moment refleét 
on the genuine charaéter of thefe people without confidering 
heir calummniators as a banditti of chrifian rufhans, who propa- 
gate thefe flanders for the purpofe of covering their own cnor= 
mities ; and which, if not ftopt by the hand of power, mutt 
eventually lead to a total extirpation of a harmle{s and unof- 
fending race. Had they really been favages, and felt like 
their ba 26 an ferfecutors, “ no ‘compunétious vinitings of na- 
ure,’? they would have dettroyed the whole of my unfortu; 

Ddz2 nate 
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-wy and this maffacre might have been perpetrated 
the natives running even the hazard of a punifhment, 
‘he clothing of my people, alt rough of little value in a couns 
try of trade and civilization, would have been to them a mof 
important a cquifition, or they could have gratified, nay, even 


fatiated cruelty, by {tripping and leaving us naked to ail the 


horrors of the wildernefs, a prey to famine, or the wild and 
ferocious animals of the deferts. Rut thefe humane, yet car 
lumniated favages, FELT AS MEN whofe fouls were truly afs 
fected at our misfortunes, and acting from the virtuous im- 
puilfe of their nature, voluntarily gave, to th e unhappy, cons 
folation and fujjort. We were inoftly whites, but itill they 
were our friends, The black and voluminous catalogue of 
miteries, which they and their progenitors had fo lone en- 
dured from favages of our colour, faded at once on their re- 
membrance when they beheld our diftreffes—Such was the 
conduct, and fuch are the native feelings of the hone/?, hone 
TamsBoucnis. 

“ The profligite chara&er afcribed to thefe unoffending 
people, originated in motives of {till fuperior wickednefs. 
The co/onifis are the fabricators of thefe tales, and propagate 
them throughout the country, and at the Cape, with uncom 
mon induft:y.— When the natives incenfed at an unprovoked 
and defigned aggieffion of a colonift, retaliates and kills a 
white man, the intelligence is fure to be conveyed immediately 
to the feat of government, but without ever fo much as hint- 
ing at the real caufe of the difpute. The poor favages are 
deicribed as a herd of qwo/ves prowling throughout the coun- 
try, and devaitating wherever they come. The chriffian far- 
mers feizing this oppurtunity, immediately affemble, pene- 
trate the country of the people they call their enemies, and 
then maffacre entire Aordes, without any diftin@ion of fex or 
infancy. Their objeét being chiefy to get poffeffion of * the 

they drive whole herds before them, and then wait un- 
il they hear of more being within their reach, when a fimilar 
depredation is committed. To elucidate this matter {till far- 
ther, I fhall here relate an anecdote which I learnt in the 
courfe of our proceeding towards the chriftian fettlements. 

« One of our guides fuddenly called out to the party to 
halt. On my defiring to know his reafon, he faid, * be fo 
good as to look attentively on the fpot where you now ftand ; 
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itisan unfortunate place, but worthy your confideration.””— 
Not obferving any thing that particularly arrefted my notice, 
Irequetted he would explain himfelf.—“ On this fpot,’’ con- 
tinued the favage, ** two of my countrymen a few years fince 
were employed in attending their cattle. At that time we 
enjoyed a profound peace with the colonifts, and harboured 
no fufpict of their mtending to injure us. Ina moment, 
however, our two men were fired upon from yonder thicket. 
One fell dead on the fpot, the other, being only wounded, 
was fo fortunate as to make his efcape. The fettlers then 
took poffeffion of our cattle, and drove them home to their 
farms. Intelligence of this murder and robbery was foon con- 
veyed throughout the hordes, and occafioned the lait war 
between the Co/oniffs and the C affrees.”? 

“ The poor fellow told this melancholy ftory with fo much 
feeling and fimplicity, that J could entertain no doubt of his 
veracity. I then afked him, if a// the colons were of this 
abominable difpofition ? He anfwered, ‘ [ hope not;’’ and 
indeed, on this occafion, I conceive it would be unjuit in me to 
publifh any thing that might be miftaken for a general cenfure 
on the whole of the fetr/ers, There are exceptions, and [ 
think it neceffary this fhould be underftood, as I have known 
many of them 7 ho hold the general conduct of their maraud- 
in bours in the utmoft abhorrence, and wifh for nothing 
more fince rely than their expulfton from the colonies. 
“ Our two guides likewife explained the reafons why the 
Caffrees detained us fo long. ‘They told us, that when they 
confulted together refpeéting our departure, it was refolved, 
not to fuffer us to proceed until they got every thing that 
could be procured from the wreck. They conceived we would 
inform the colonifts of our misfortune ; and that notwithfland- 
ing they had no right to pafs the Fi# River, will they knew 
the fettlers would come in fearch of plunder, and which really 
happened, as J have obferved in‘ my introdyétion to this 
Narrative. a: 

“ Ithen afked one of the guides, if his countrymen had, 
during our ftay under the fand-hills, ever meditated our def- 
truction. The good favage feemed offended at this queftion ; 
he fhook his head, and emphatically declared, they never 
once entertained fuch an inhuman thought. ‘* No, no, no,’’ 
he faid, * that would be a very bad thing. —We kill nobody 
a Dd3 bus 
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but in war.—No, no, no, indeed no!”? His anfwer was this 
interpreted to me, and difmiffing the horrid appellation of 
favage at once from my recollection, | embraced him as ny 
“deliverer and my friend.” 


The detail of the travels here given to the Cape of 
Good Hope is replete with entertainment. It chains 
Town the attention in a moft pleafing manner. We 
are delighted with the urbanity of the Caffrarians, and 
rejoice in the fafery and deliverance of the fhipwrecked 
mariners. 

In the Introduétory Addrefs the American Prefident 
is invited to colonize certain parts of Africa, though we 
are of opinion that Mr. Adams will firtt of all attend 


to the more entire civilization of the Weftern Con- 
tinent. 


The following anecdote relative to the tempetft, is 
worthy of prefervation ;— 


* Ata period when the tempeft raged with the utmoft vio- 
lence, I he id direSted mott of the crew below, particularly the 
Lafcars, to work the pumps. Qne of them, however, I per- 
ceived coming up the gang-way with a handkerchief i in his 
hand; and on my enquiring what he was about, he told me, 
and ina tone of voice that difcovered a perfeét confidence in 
the meature he propofed, that he was going to make an of¢ 
feciag to his God. § This handkerchief,’ faid he, “ cone 
tains a certain quantity of rice, and all the rupees I am worth; 
tutter me to lafh it to the mizey top, and rely upon it, fir, 
we fhall all be faved.’’—I was going to order him back again 
to the pumps ; but recollecting that in fo doing I might throw 
both him and hjs countrymen into a ftate of defponde ney, and 
thereby lofe the benefit of their exertions, I acquiefced. 

‘he Lafcar thanked me, and I foon beheld this child of pre- 
judice mount the tottering ladder without difcovering a fingle 
apprehenfion. He lafhed the handkerchief to the mizen top 
matt head, fearlefs of all danger, and arrived in fafety on the 
deck. After atfuring me A’s God was now my friend, he 
went below to inform his brethren, that he had done his duty ; 
all the Lafcars feemed tranfported with joy, embraced their 
virtuous 
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virtuous companion, and then laboured at the pumps with as 
much alacrity and perfeverence, as if they had encountered, 
before, neither apprehenfion nor fatigue. To their unceafing 
jabours, L owe in a great meafure the prefervation of my 
peuple.” 

Speaking of the fpot where they were fhipwrecked, 
the following melancholy information will be interefting 
toour Readers :-— 

“ This being, as I conceived, at no great diftance from the 
{pot where the Grofvenor was loft in 1782, I enquired of the 
natives, whether any of them remembered fuch a cataftrophe. 
Mott of them anf{wered jn the affirmative, and, afcending one 
of the fand-hills, pointed to the place where the Grofvernor 
futfered. 

“ T then defired to know of them, whether they had re- 
ceived any certain accounts re{pecting the fate of Captain 
Coxfon, who commanded the Grofvenor, and who was pro- 
ceeding on his way to the Cape, with feveral men and women 
paffengers, who were faved from the wreck, They anfwered, 
that Captain Coxfon and the men were flain. One of the 
chiefs having infifted on taking twe of the white ladies to his 
kraa/, the captain and his people refifted, and not being 
armed, were immediately deftroyed. The natives, at the 
fame time, gave me to underitand, that at the period when 
the Grofvenor was wrecked, their nation was at war with the 
coionitts; and as the captain and his crew where whites, they 
could not tell, provided they reached the chriftian farms, but 
they would aflidt the colonifts in the war. This affeéted my 
fituation fo directly, that I defired to know on what terms 
the Caffrees and the colonifts then ftood.—“ We are friends,’® 
faid they, “ and it will be their fault if we are not always fo.”? 

“ This anfwer relieved me from a very ferious embarraff- 
ment; but the fate of the two unfortunate ladies gave me fo 
much uneafinefs, that I moft earnettly requefted of them to 
tell me all they knew of thejr fituation; whether they were 
alive or dead ; and if living, in what part of the country they 
were fituated, They replied, and with apparent concern, that 
one of the ladies had died a fhort time after her arrival at the 
kraal; but they underftood the other was living, and had fe- 
veral children by the chief,——‘¢ Where the now is,”’ faidthey, 
“we know not.” 


Capt. 
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Capt. Stout, in his general obfervations at the end, 
remarks, that thefe favages have no idea cither of the 
exiltence of a God or of a future fate. Thefe funda. 
mental principles of religion, however, he would have 
taught them, but enters his proteft againft the intro- 
duction of the Chriftian religion amongf them. In 
this we cannot join him. The chief plea affigned by 
him for this firange fentiment is-—that the uncharita. 
blenefs and perfecution to be found amongift the pro. 
feffors of Chriftianity, would embitter their peace ang 
deftroy their happinefs. But furely Capt. Stout can. 
not be ignorant that the Chriftian world is improved in 
this refpeét, and that pure religion is not antwerable 
for the abufes by which it may be difgraced. Tle ab. 
furd doétrines for the propagation of which fo much 
hatred has been generated and fo much blood fpilt, are 
now in a great meafure abandoned. The ufe of rea- 
fon in religion 1s becoming every day more and more 
prevalent, arid Chriftians begin every where to know 
and feel that the great characteriftic badge of their proe 
fefiion is the /oving of one another! It is, however, 
mortifying to refleét, that the temper and conduct of 
profeffors thould be fo inimical to the interefts of the 
Chriftian religion. In the opinion of Capt. Stout, a 
fenfible and benevolent man, and who profeffes to be a 
believer, it is deemed a fufficient reafon againft the 
diffufion of revelation in other parts of the globe. 

EEE 


The Britifn Nepos; or, Youth's Mirror: being Sclea 
Lives of Iltuftrious Britons, who have been diftine 
guifhed by their Virtues, Talents, or remarkable 
Progrefs in Life, with Incidental and Praéical 
Refledions. By William Mavor, LL.D. Law. 


E are fo partial to biography of every defcription, 

that we are always glad to meet with its volumes 
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fons, in particular, it poffeffes innumerable charms, 















































i, and it opens the direéteft avenues to the heart. This 
~ little work pleates us much. Its lives are well feleéted, 
i. the incidents judicioufly chofen, and the reflections per- 
; tinent and impreflive. We are, _however, forry to 
1 perceive a /choof-book ftuffed with fo many ftrange and 
a uncouth words :—Ewacerbated—mundane—elicited— 
: expatriated—toriuous—oufied, ce. are terms highly 
“* Bf improper, for they deform and degrade a ftyle by 
t whomfoever they are adopted. We recommend the 
‘* @j worthy author to expunge them in a fecond edition — 
* Bin mot other refpeéts the work is entitled to com- 
rf mendation. : ; 
By way of fpecimen we bring forward the life of 
‘ William Harvey, the illuftrious difcoverer of the 
a CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD, 
a DR. WILLIAM HARVEY § 
* BORN 1578.—DIED 1657. 
v 
06 “ In every walk of life, and in every profeffion, Britain 
er, has reafon to be proud of her fons. The healing art in par- 
OF ticular, has not only been carried to a very great degree of 
he practical perfection by fome of our illufirious countrymen, 
‘ but many of the moft valuable and falutary difcoveries in phy- 
¢ 4 fology and anatomy, exclufively belong tothem. No one, 
rhs however, has gained more glory than Harvey. His invetti- 
Hie gations led to the moft important ends, and tend to the bene- 
ft of all mankind, to the lateit pofterity. They throw a luftre 
on his profefion and his name, which envy cannot tarnifh or 
malevolence conceal, 
cf “ This celebrated phyfician was the eldeft fon ofa genteel 
ie. family, fettled at Folkttone, in Kent. When he had reached 
ble his tenth year, he was fent to the grammar-{chool at Canter- 
cal bury, where being well imbued with claffical learning, he was 
removed at an early age to Gonvil and Caius college, Cam- 
: bridge. In this univerfity he diligently applied to fuch ftu- 
on, ff ditsas were fundamentally conneéted with medicine; and 
neg ater fix years fpent on the banks of Cam, he commenced his 
wit foreign travels with a view folely to proficiency in his deftined 
profeffion, 
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profeffion. Retiring to Padua, in Italy, he attended the le. 
tures of the famous Fabricius of Aquapendente, on anatomy; 
of Minodaus on pharmacy ; and of Casferius on furgery. Un 
der fuch diftin guilh¢< 1 mafiers, with a mind naturally inqui 
fitive, and wholly devoted to medi er ftudies and refearches 
his progrefs. muft have been rapid; but whether he had yet 
conceived the idea which led to his future fame, is a fac that 
cannot now be unveiled, He flayed to graduate in that unie 
verfity ; and at the age of twenty-four, returned to his native 
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land. 

“* Being immediately admitted to the degree of dodtor in 
phytic at Cambridge, he fettled in London, and entered on 
the practice. of his profebion i: By gradual advances he rofeto 
confiderable erninence was cholen a fellow of the college of 
phyficians, and appointed phyfician to St. Bartholomew's 
hofpital. 

** In 1615, he was chofen by the college to read an anato- 
mical and chirurgical le€ture, and it is probable that this gave 
him the firft opportunity of difclofing his fentiments refped 
ing the peculiai ftrugture of the heart, and the circulation of 
the blood. His ideas on this fubjeét he threw out with cau. 
tion, and gradually developed the important principles to 
which they led; but when he had thoioughly canvagffed his 
own hypothefis, fortified it by arguments, and confirmed it 
by rciterated experiments, he publifhed, at Frankfort, a Latin 
treatife, concerning “ the Motion of the Heart and Blood.” 
This work, in the opinion of the beft judges, is a matter 
piece of perfpicuity in arrangement, and nervous reafoning; 
nor was its literary merit inferior to the fublime doétrines it 
was intended to eftablith. 

«© But though Harvey’s difcovery was of the lait impor 
tance in the hea! ling art, and deferved the candid reception, 
not the high approbation of all, he met with that fate which 
fuperior merit muft not hope toefcape. He was envied by 
thofe who cuuld not comprehend the value of his doétrine; he 
was traduced by the dull plodders in the trammels of etta- 
blithed prejudices, who could not reach his heights. His own 
profeflion in particular for fome time regarded his opinions as 
heretical or dangerous, and if they were not able to confute 
him, they raifed a war of words, in which argument was loft, 
and truth and reajon treated as the worit of enemies, It ap 
pears 
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pears from a letter of Harvey to one of his friends, that in 
proportion as he deferved reputation, his practice as a phyfi- 
cian diminifhed; and that the moift ignoble arts were ufed to 
deprefs aman whom obloquy could not depreciate, and whofe 
applaufe was one day to become univerfal. 

“ Even foreign phyficians entered warmly into the contro- 
verfy, and cither attacked the truth of his hypothefis, or de- 
nied him the praife of originality. It is thus in every branch 
of fcience, and in every great and meritorious performance, 
Thofe who have benefited or enlightened mankind, have ge 
nerally been made the victims of their virtues or knowledge ; 
ad envy, which cannot endure to behold living worth, has 
ielented only at the grave. 

“ But Harvey, though he fuffered from the ftorm, had the 
fngular felicity to live to fee its fury fpent, and the world 
preffing forward to pay him the homage due to an original 
genius, and a benefaétor to his kind. The more his fyftem 
was criticifed, the more its validity was eftablifhed ; and like 
gold which had been tried, it came brighter out of the furnace. 
By degrees the do¢trine of the circulation of the blood was ge- 
nerally received, and men began to wonder why fuch a pale 
pable truth had fo long been undifcovered or oppofed. 

“ In 1623, King James appointed Dr. Harvey a fupernu- 
mary phyfician in ordinary, with a promife he fhould fucceed 
onthe firft vacancy. He was afterwards made phyfician to 

harles I. and attended his majefty at the battle of Edge-hill 
and from thence to Oxford, where he was incorporated doctor 
in phyfic. Soon after, by the king’s particular recommen- 
gation, he was elected warden of Merton college in that uni- 
verfity ; but the power of the parliament prevailing, he was 
obliged to relinquifh this office, and retired to the vicinity of 
London. 

“ In 1651, he publifhed a very valuable book on the ge- 
neration of animals; but being obnoxious to the domineering 
party, for his adherence to Charies, his houfe was plundered 
of all the furniture, and all his manufcripts carried off, and 
itecoverably loft. 

“ Next year, however, having lived to filence envy, and to 
make oppofition afhamed of fhewing its face, a ftatue was 
tiected to his honour by the college of phyficians; and two 
years after he was chofen prefident of that body, in his abfence. 
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This diftinétion he declined with due acknowledgements, on 
account of his age and encreafing infirmities; but as a tefti- 
mony of his gratitude, having no children, he made the col. 
lege his heirs, and fettled his whole paternal eftate upon them, 
He had previoufly built a room for them to affemble in, and 
fitted upa library ; and now he inftituted an annual comme- 
moration: of benefactors, with a proper falary, and attended 
the firft in perfon. The Harveian oration {till continues to be 
delivered ; and the afpiring and ingenious phyfician who is 
appointed to pronounce it, has thus an honourable opportunity 
of thewing his tafie, his learning, his fkill, or his ditcoveries, 
before the moft competent judges. 

“ During the latter part of his life, Harvey became a mar- 
tyr to the gout ; and refigned his breath with general a«mira- 
tion and regret, on the 3d of June, 1657. He wast, iedat 
Hampftead, in Effex, where a monument was ereétea to his 
memory, 

“ Befides being eminently fkilled in every branch of {cience 
more immediately connected with his profeffion, he was well 
verfed in general literature. He was laborioufly ftudious, regular, 
and virtuous in his life; and not only an excellent phyfician, but 
an excellent man. His modetty, his candour, and his piety, 
were equal to his knowledge; and the more he penetrated into 
the wonders of nature, the more he was inclined to adore its 
divine author. With regard to his grand difcovery, the circu- 
lation of the blood, it was foon confeffed to be founded onthe 
folid bafis of reafon and experience, and can never be contio- 
verted. Of what confequence it was in the art of medicine 
may be inferred from this, that it is, perhaps, impo‘fible to 
define health and ficknefs in fewer words, than that the 
former is a free, and the Jatter an obitructed circulation,” 












TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Maria to Henry is not fufficiently poetical for infertion. With 
regret we refufe communications, but the choice of our articles 
mujt be made with difcrimination. Young authors are too apt 
to be enamoured of their compofitions, we therefore recom- 
mend them carefully to revife their produdtions, and fuch ad- 
vice fhould not be defpifed. Too great care both in profe and 
poetical compofitions cannot be exercifed. The perufal of 
Blairs Lectures on the Belles Lettres, will refine the taite and 
ate improvement,—-Other Favours are under confidera- 
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